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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


i ie principal event of the month of 
November, 1924, in New Hamp- 
shire, as in the other states of the Union, 
that is, the presidential election has been 
commented upon at length in the Granite 
Monthly. Suffice it, at this time and in 
this place, to insert, as a matter of his- 
torical record, the official count of the 
votes in this commonwealth on Novem- 
ber 4, the summary being: For Coolidge 
and Dawes electors, 100,078; for Davis 
and Bryan, 57,576; for LaFollette and 
Wheeler, 9,200. For United States 
Senator, Henry W. Keyes,: Republican, 
94,432; George E. Farrand, Democrat, 
63,596; for Member of Congress, First 
District, Fletcher Hale, Republican, 
44,758, William N. Rogers, Democrat, 
36,306; for Member of Congress, Sec- 
ond District, Edward H. Wason, Re- 
publican, 47,588, William H. Barry, 
Democrat, 29,880; for Governor, John 
G. Winant, Republican, 88,650, Fred 
H. Brown, Democrat, 75,691. 

Coolidge carried every county in New 
Hampshire and Winant all but Coos 
and Hillsborough. The only Demo- 
cratic county officers elected were Sher- 
iff John T. O’Dowd of Hillsborough 
and Register of Deeds W. D. Thomp- 
son of Coos. The next executive coun- 
cil will be made up of five Republicans 
and there will be 19 Republicans and 
5 Democrats in the State Senate. To 


the house of representatives 252 mem- 
bers were elected as Republicans, 138 
as Democrats and one as an Indepen- 
dent. Thirty candidates were given 
both Republican and Democratic nomi- 
ations of whom it is figured that 20 
are of Republican affiliations. 

The vote as to calling a constitution- 
al convention was 42,616, no; 22,520 
yes. 

Following the election, political in- 
terest was far from slumping entirely, 
although Governor-elect Winant got 
away as soon as he could for a brief 
vacation in Bermuda. 

There was a rapid development of 
candidacies for places to be filled by 
the incoming legislature or the next 
state administration and a commendable 
amount of discussion in the press and 
at various gatherings of subjects likely 
to receive consideration at the hands of 
the next General Court. 

Possibly, though not probably, moved 
by a desire to lessen the burdens of the 
new Governor, the present Governor 
and his council got together on Novem- 
ber 25 and filled some places which it 
had been thought would continue va- 
cant until the next administration. 

This was made possible by the action 
of Attorney General Irving A. Hink- 
ley in placing his resigation in the hands 
of Governor Fred H. Brown for swap- 
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Oscar Young 


ping purposes. This proved a potent 
enough inducement for a trade with 
the Republican majority in the council 
and before the afternoon was over ar- 
rangements had been completed for re- 
turning Oscar L. Young of Laconia, Re- 
publican, to his former place as attor- 
ney general, while State Treasurer 
George E. Farrand, recently Demo- 
cratic candidate for United States Sen- 
ator,.was taken care of as bank com- 
missioner in- place of the late James O. 
Lyford. Eugene W. Leach was. nomi- 
nated as judge of probate for Merri- 
mack county, succeeding the late Charles 


R. Corning; and William L. Stevens 
as judge of the Concord municipal 
court, succeeding the late Harry J. 


Brown. 

Other appointments and_ re-appoint- 
ments of the day were James F. Bren- 
nan of Peterborough on the board of 
state library trustees; Dwight Hall of 
Dover, Richard W. Sulloway of Frank- 
lin and -Eugene T. Sherburne of Man- 
chester on the board of trustees of the 
University of New Hampshire; Hiram 
A. Nash and Ralph L. Temple, police 
commissioners of the city of Somers- 
worth. Frederic S. Nutting of Man- 
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chester was promoted to the chairman- 
ship of the bank commission, of which 
he has been the senior member since 
Mr. Lyford’s death. 

During the month Edward C. Niles 
of Concord was appointed by the state 
supreme court as the reporter of its de- 
cisions, in place of Crawford D. Hen- 
ning, resigned; and Robert M. Macur- 
dy became state librarian, succeeding 
Miss Alice M. Pray, resigned. J. C. 
Reynolds came from Washington to di- 
rect the taking of an agricultural cen- 
sus of the state. 

The final filing of election expenses 
had as its most interesting feature the 
disclosing of the fact that the Repub- 
lican women of New Hampshire raised 
almost $13,000 for the purposes of the 
campaign. The number of recounts of 
votes asked for by defeated candidates 
after the election was smaller than 
usual, the only one of magnitude being 
that of the ballots cast for commission- 
ers of Hillsborough county.. 

During the month opponents of the 
ratification by New Hampshire of the 
child labor amendment to the federal 
constitution continued their vigorous 
campaign of publicity. Citizens of Con- 
cord, headed by U. S. Senator George 
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H. Moses, issued a manifesto against 
ratification; called a public meeting, ad- 
dressed by Mrs. B. L. Robinson of 
Jaffrey and Cambridge; and later form- 
ed a working organization with Dr. 
Carleton R. Metcalf as president. Those 
supporting the amendment have been 
by no means silent, though not so well 
organized as those working against rati- 
fication. 

There was much discussion of taxa- 
tion during the month, partly caused 
and stimulated by the meetings of the 
Association of New England Tax Of- 


ficials in Concord and of the New 
Hampshire Associations of Assessors 


and Tax Collectors in Manchester. In 
one of the principal observances of 
Thanksgiving Day in the state, that at 
Concord, President Lemuel H. Murlin 
of Boston University spoke strongly 
for the participation of our country in 
the World Court and the League of 
Nations. 

Armistice Day, Educational Week, 
Golden Rule Sunday, Red Cross Roll 
Call were observed during the month. 
The city of Nashua raised by a drive 
more than $100,000 for its Memorial 
Hospital. The new Henry Building at 
the New Hampshire Orphans’ Home, 
Franklin, was dedicated, but this gain 
was Offset a little later when the main 
building of the Golden Rule Home, also 
at Franklin, was destroyed by fire. 
Woodsville and The Weirs also were 
visited by destructive fires. 

The first New Hampshire 
verdict in some years of 


jury 
murder 
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in the first degree with punishment 
by hanging was brought in at Concord 
in the case of George L. Hause, a 
young negro of that city, who was ac- 
cused of killing Moses Goldberg, a 
clothing merchant, in the latter’s store 
on North Main street near the state 
house. The defense tried to show men- 
tal irresponsibility. 

A sample of the weather of almost 
all the other eleven months of the year 
was shown by November, 1924. Some 
of its days were as warm as midsum- 
mer. On others the mercury in the 
thermometer sank almost to zero. It 
was the driest November in half a cen- 
tury, yet floods in Coos county did 
great damage. It had one real snow 
storm in which only a few inches fell, 
but of such a nature that it broke down 
hundreds of telephone .and_ telegraph 
poles and wires and put important lines 
out of commission for days. 

The football season ended with New 
Hampshire well satisfied with its share 
in it. Dartmouth College, playing the 
hardest schedule an eleven from Han- 
over ever tackled, meeting Yale, Har- 
vard, Brown and Cornell, went through 
the season without a defeat, and is 
ranked by many experts as the strong- 
est team in the East. New Hamp- 
shire University lost but two games and 
its captain, Wentworth, was next to 
the highest scoring individual player in 
the country. The classic game between 
the two Phillips academies was won by 
Exeter. —H. C. P. 





POLITICAL REFLECTIONS 


Interest is now centered on the contests for the various elective offices 


which the incoming legislature will fill. 


A great deal of speculation is ram- 


pant throughout the state and the friends of the various candidates for 
these offices are making vigorous campaigns. 


Presidency of the State Senate 


There are two leading candidates in 
the field for the presidency of the state 
Senate, Charles W. Tobey of Temple 


ber of Republican Senators pledged to 
his candidacy at the present time. Mr. 
Tobey was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
and secured his early education in the 
schools of that city. For a few years’ 


Charles W. Tobey, 
Candidate for President of the Senate 


and Manchester and Judge Frank Til- 
ton of Laconia. Indications are that 
Mr. Tobey will be elected President as 
he has considerable lead in the num- 


time he was connected with one of the 
leading banking firms of Boston. He 
came to New Hampshire twenty-one 
years ago, purchasing a farm in Tem- 
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ple, in Hillsborough County and be- 
came a resident of that town. Mr. 
Tobey conducted for a number of years 
a modern, up-to-date farm in Temple, 
specializing in poultry, having one of 
the largest farms of its kind in the 
state. Several years ago he returned 
to his early profession, re-establishing 
himself in the banking business in this 
state, setting up headquarters in Man- 
chester. 

In Temple, Mr. Tobey served his 
town as Chairman of the Board of Se- 
lectmen and a member of the School 
Board. 

Mr. Tobey is especially well quali- 
fied to serve as President of the Sen- 
ate, for he has been a member of the 
House of Representatives for three 
terms, 1915, 1919 and 1923, being 
elected Speaker of the House of Rep- 


resentatives in the session of 1919. He > 


won the reputation of being one of the 
most able presiding officers the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives 
ever had. His experience as Speaker 
will stand him in good stead if he is 
elected President of the Senate. 

During the war Mr. Tobey did valu- 
able work for the state and nation, 
serving as Chairman of the New 
Hampshire Liberty Loan Committee. 
He is married, marrying Francella M. 
Lovett of Roxbury in 1902. They 
have four children. 


Judge Tilton was born in Littleton, 
but received his early training in the 
public schools of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, returning to the East when he en- 
tered college. He is a graduate of 
Boston University Law School and 
was admitted to the bar in 1902. He 
was for a time a member of the law 
firm of Shannon and Tilton. Since 
the death of his partner in 1918, he has 
conducted his business alone. Judge 
Tilton served as County Solicitor in 
Belknap County, was Judge of Pro- 
bate, and has also served on the Laco- 
nia School Board. 

He was married in 1906 to Lenora 
B. Gould; they have five children. 
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Judge Tilton is the only Republican 
Senator-elect who is a lawyer. Owing 
to this fact, many of the party leaders 
of the state believe that Judge Tilton 
could render the state a service for 
which no other senator is so well quali- 
fied, by accepting the chairmanship of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate. No doubt if Mr. Tobey is elected 
President of the Senate, Judge Tilton 
will be called upon to act in this ca- 
pacity. 

The state Senate is made up of nine- 
teen Republicans and five Democrats, 
which makes it necessary for the Re- 
publican candidate for President to 
poll at least ten votes in the caucus. 


Speakership of the House of 
Representatives 


George A. Wood of Portsmouth and 
Arthur W. McDaniel of Nottingham 
are the two outstanding candidates for 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in the next Legislature. In addi- 
tion to these there are several other 
men mentioned, but who are not active 
candidates. Among them are Harry 
Cheney of Concord, John Childs of 
Hillsborough and Frank Challis of 
Manchester. 

Both the active candidates for the 
speakership, Mr. Wood and Mr. Mc- 
Daniel, hail from Rockingham County. 
Both are making an active and vigor- 
ous campaign. 

Mr. Wood is a resident and business 
man of Portsmouth and has served in 
the House of Representatives for three 
terms, the coming session will make 
his fourth. He was born in the town 
of Acworth, a small agricultural town 
in Sullivan County. His father was 
an outstanding Republican, being 
known far and wide in his section as 
one of the party leaders. Mr. Wood 
was for a number of years in the Rail- 
way Mail service, and while in this 
service was elected Secretary of the 
National Association of Railway Pos- 
tal Clerks and also served as editor of 
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their official magazine, this being a 
great honor to himself and the state. 
For several years prior to the Wilson 
administration he was in the revenue 
service of the United States govern- 
ment as Deputy Collector. He is now 
serving as Treasurer of the New 
Hampshire State Civic Associaton and 
is a member of its Executive Board. 
Mr. Wood is well qualified from ser- 
vice and experience, to occupy the 
Speaker’s chair. 
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farms are in separate towns and sepa- 
rate counties. The father represented 
the town of Barrington in Strafford 
County and Mr. McDaniel, the pres- 
ent candidate for Speaker, represented 
the town of Nottingham in Rocking- 
ham County. 

Mr. Cheney, whose name is also 
mentioned in connection with the 
speakership by his many friends 
throughout the state in spite of the 
fact that he is openly supporting Mr. 





George A. Wood, 
Candidate for Speaker of the 
Representatives 


Mr. McDaniel is a farmer, owning 
and operating a large farm in Not- 
tingham. He is very prominent in the 
Grauge and is at the present time 
serving as steward of the New Hamp- 
shire State Grange. He has in the 
past been master of his local Grange. 
He was a member of the House of 
Representatives eight years ago, hav- 
ing the unusual distinction of being a 
colleague of his own father. These 
‘wo men own adjoining farms but the 


House of 


Wood, is a veteran member of the 
House. He has served for several 
terms and one session served as speak- 
er and was considered a very able and 
efficient presiding officer. He is a 
former Senator and member of the 
Governor's Council. He is a resident 
of Concord and at the present time 
Secretary of several of the Masonic 
bodies. 

John Childs of Hillsborough, who is 
also mentioned as a possible candidate 
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for speaker, is a veteran of the House 
of Representatives and served for sev- 
eral terms, being considered one of the 
strongest members of the various ses- 
sions in which he has served. Heisa 
resident of Hillsborough and cashier 
of the bank in that town. 

Frank Challis has previously served 
in the House and has recently achieved 
note in New Hampshire, being one of 
the successful pledged candidates to 
Coolidge in the last Republican na- 
tional convention. 


Secretary of State 


There is an extremely lively contest 
for Secretary of State. The candi- 
dates are Hobart Pillsbury of Manches- 
ter and Olin H. Chase of Newport and 
Concord. It is understood that Mr. 
Pillsbury has a solid delegation from 
Manchester behind him and also a 
great majority of the Republican leg- 
islators from Hillsborough County, 
while Mr. Chase is getting considera- 
ble support from the central and north- 
ern sections of the state. 


Hobart Pillsbury of Manchester 





Hobart Pillsbury, 


Candidate for Secretary of State 





Olin H. Chase, 
Candidate for Secretary of State 


was proposed for Secretary of State at 
a meeting of Senators-elect and repre- 
sentatives-elect from Manchester, the 
largest delegation in the Legislature, 
which was held at the Manchester City 
Hall the week after election. A mo- 
tion asking Mr. Pillsbury to become a 
candidate and pledging him support 
was offered by Albert O. Brown, form- 
er governor, and unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Pillsbury is well known to the 
readers of THE GRANITE MONTHLY as 
a frequent contributor to its columns. 
He has also written for other maga- 
zines and for The Manchester Union, 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
Herald and various news associations. 
He was born in Derry, graduated from 
Harvard College and became deputy 
secretary of state when Edwin C. 
Bean was elected secretary in 1915. 
While deputy secretary of state he 
devoted much time to the preparation 
and editing of state publications. He 
edited the Red Book or State Manual 
of 1917. which among others won 
special recognition by its use as a text 
book on New Hampshire history and 
government by the state department 
of education. He also wrote the 
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Manual for the Constitutional Con- 
vention, for which he was com- 
mended in a resolution adopted by the 
convention. Governor Spaulding ap- 
pointed him public printing commis- 
sioner. Another department of the 
work of secretary of state in which he 
was highly regarded was the conduct 
of the election machinery. His fair- 
ness and judgment in contested elec- 
tion cases was recognized by the 
courts, who appointed him master to 
find the facts in all the contested elec- 
tion recounts which have arisen since 
1915. In the famous Stearns-O’Dowd 
case and in other cases, his selection 
to conduct the recounts was asked by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 

Mr. Pillsbury has served in the 
Legislature, has twice been chairman 
of the Manchester Delegation, was a 
delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention and in 1913 was secretary to 
the Republican Legislative Caucus. 
He has been chairman of his city Re- 
publican organization and is now pres- 
ident of his ward Republican club in 
Manchester and moderator in Ward 
2, Manchester, which cast the largest 
Republican vote at the recent election 
of any ward in the state. 

He is married and has three sons and 
a daughter. Mrs. Pillsbury has been a 
member of the Board of Selectmen for 
four years and is a representative-elect 
from Manchester. She has been sec- 
retary of the Trustees of the New 
Hampshire Industrial School since the 
board was established in 1917. 

Olin Hosea Chase was born in 
Springfield, N. H., on the farm that 
was hewn out of the primeval forest 
by his grandfather, Elihu H. Chase, 
and later cultivated by his father, 
Hosea B. Chase. The date of his birth 
was August 24, 1875. His mother 
was before her marriage, Evelyn H. 
Kidder, a native of Sunapee. 

While a boy, Mr. Chase removed 
with his parents from Springfield to 
Newport, where he attended the New- 
port High school, graduating there- 
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from in 1892. 

In April, 1893, he entered the office 
of The Republican Champion to 
learn the printer’s trade. He re- 
mained in that establishment as print- 
er’s devil, foreman, and proprietor, re- 
spectively, until May, 1917, when he 
sold out the business and shortly after 
took up his residence in Concord. 


Mr. Chase is a Republican, as he 
states it himself, by inheritance, and 
before he had attained his majority 
he was actively interested in the af- 
fairs of the Republican party in New- 
port. He served for many years as 
secretary of the Republican club, and 
held the office of town clerk for 12 
years. He served in the Legislature 
of 1913-14 and again in 1915-16, being 
the first member of the legislature 
from Newport to succeed himself in 
more than a generation. During the 
latter session, upon the resignation of 
Col. Edwin C. Bean to take the office 
of Secretary of State, Mr. Chase was 
elected speaker of the House. In 
September, 1916, Gov. Rolland H. 
Spaulding appointed him commission- 
er of motor vehicles to succeed the late 
Arthur L. Willis, which position he 
occupied until June, 1922, when he 
resigned. He was executive secretary 
of the New Hampshire Republican 
League during the existence of that 
organization. During the Spanish- 
American war Mr. Chase served as 
first sergeant and second lieutenant, 
respectively, of Company M. First N. 
H. Vols., from Newport, and following 
the war he was captain of the same 
company in the -National Guard for 
five years. 

Fraternally Mr. Chase is a Free 
Mason, being a Knight Templar in the 
York rite and 32nd degree in the Scot- 
tish rite, also a Shriner. He has 
passed the chairs in the Blue Lodge 
and Royal Arch Chapter, and has 
served as a district deputy grand mas- 
ter. He has also been worthy patron 
in the Eastern Star. 
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In December, 1917, Mr. Chase mar- 
ried Miss Hattie A. Reed of Newport. 


State Treasurer 


There is a great uncertainty up to 
the present time as to just who will 
be the next State Treasurer. There 
are several men mentioned for this 
office, but really no active candidates, 
with the possible exception of Henry 
Short, former deputy treasurer. Oscar 
Cole, present member of the Governor’s 
Council from Berlin, is mentioned for 
this office as well as Olin H. Chase, 
who is an active candidate for Secre- 
tary of State, but some of whose 
friends are urging him to be a candi- 
date for State Treasurer. 

Harry C. Brunel, assistant paymas- 
ter of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
in Concord is also mentioned for this 
office. Hie has a long and wide expe- 
rience in municipal affairs in the city 
of Concord and was prominent both in 
the primary and election campaigns 
during the past year. 

Wesley Plummer, former treasurer, 
under the last Republican administra- 
tion, has not stated definitely whether 
or not he will be a candidate, so at the 
time this magazine goes to print it is 
indefinite as to the outcome of the race 
for treasurer. 


Clerk of the Senate 


Bernard Chase of Plymouth is the 
only candidate for clerk of the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Chase was clerk during the 
last session of the Senate and made a 
very able record. He was born in 


Orford, educated in the Plymouth 
High school and the Holderness 
school. He studied law for a time, 


giving it up at the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. 
He served overseas during the early 
part of the war with the New England 
saw mill unit, later serving with the 
north sea mine force of the United 
States Navy situated at base 17. Mr. 
Chase is popular and well known in his 
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Bernard Chase, 
Canddate for Clerk of the Senate 


home town, serving on the Republican 
committee in Plymouth since reaching 
maturity. He represented the town 
in the Republican state convention in 
1921 and served for three years as se- 
lectman. During the campaign this 
fall he was assistant director of the 
Speakers’ Bureau. His service in the 
New Hampshire Senate is a contin- 
uous one of advancement, messenger 
in the sessions of 1915 and 1917, assist- 
ant clerk in 1921 and clerk in 1923. He 
is a member of the various Masonic 
Lodges, Blue Lodge, Chapter, Coun- 
cil, Commandery and Shrine. 

The only candidate for assistant 
clerk of the Senate is Benjamin Greer, 
Junior, of Goffstown. Mr. Greer was 
assistant clerk in the 1923 session, 
making a very able record for himself. 
Mr. Greer is a resident of Goffstown, 
being associated with his father there 
in the lumber business. 

He represented his town in the 
House of Representatives in the 1921 
session. It is expected that neither 
Mr. Chase nor Mr. Greer will have 
opposition in seeking their respective 
positions. 
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Harrie M. Young, 


Candidate for Clerk of the House 


Clerk of the House of 


Representatives 


There are two candidates for 
clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Harrie M. Young of Manchester and 
3ernard Carey of Newport. Mr. 
Young has served as clerk of the 
House of Representatives since 1907, 
every session up to.and including the 
session of 1921. He was not a candi- 
date in 1923, owing to’ the fact that the 
Democrats controlled the House in 
the last session. Due to the fact that 
Mr. Young has a long and valuable 
experience in this important position, 
it is expected that he will be elected to 
serve in this capacity in the incoming 
session. 

Mr. Young is a resident of Manches- 
ter and has represented his ward in 
the House of Representatives several 
sessions, the sessions of 1895, 1897 and 
1899 and at the latter session was 
chairman of the important committee 
on appropriations. He holds various 
positions of trust and honor in private 
life, being clerk of the Manchester In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences since its 


organization twenty-six years ago. He 
has been clerk and treasurer of the 
Amoskeag veterans for twenty years. 
He is serving as Chief of Records of 
the Agawan Tribe of Red Men and 
has for thirty years. He has the great 
honor of serving as Great Chief of 
Records of the Great Council of New 
Hampshire Improved Order of Red 
Men for the past twenty-three years 
and has the doubly great honor of be- 
ing assistant to the Great Chief of 
Records of the Great Council of Im- 
proved Order of Red Men of the 
United States and at the national 
sessions, for the last twelve years 
has assumed full charge of the record- 
ing work of the sessions. Besides be- 
ing a member of all branches of Red 
Men, Mr. Young belongs to the Elks, 
Grange and Kalumet Club of Man- 
chester. He started in the House of 
Representatives as assistant clerk in 
the 1903 and 1905 sessions and has 
since up to the 1923 session served as 
clerk. Mr. Young served as secre- 
tary of the Republican State Commit- 
tee in 1920 and was in charge of the 
distribution of supplies and literature 


John Edgerley, 
Councillor, 1st Dist. 
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John A. Hammond, 
Councillor, 2nd Dist. 


for the Republican state committee 
during the campaign just past. 
Through his wide and varied experi- 
ence he is well qualified to hold the 
positon of clerk. 

Bernard Carey, the second candidate 
for Clerk of the House has been assist- 
ant clerk for a number of sessions, up 
to the last session. Prior to being as- 
sistant clerk he was a page. He is a 
resident of Newport and a prominent 
Republican of that town. He repre- 
sented Sullivan County on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Republican 
State Committee. He holds several 
positions of trust in his home town, 
among which is Judge:of Municipal 
Police Court. It is hoped by many of 
the party leaders that the 1925 House 
may continue as previous sessions with 
Mr. Young as clerk and Mr. Carey as 
assistant clerk, as they prove an ex- 
cellent team. 

The only candidate for assistant 
clerk of the House to date is Howard 
H. Hamlin of Charlestown. Mr. Ham- 
lin was a page in the last House of 
Representatives and has been recent- 
ly admitted to the bar in this state. 


Governor’s Council 
The Governor’s Council during the 
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coming two years will be composed 
of five Republicans, namely, John A. 
Edgerley, first district, John A. Ham- 
mond, second district, Arthur E. 
Moreau, third district, Samuel A. 
Lovejoy, fourth district, and Jesse M. 
Barton, fifth district.. 

John A. Edgerley, who will repre- 
sent the first district in the Governor’s 
Council, is a farmer and lumber deal- 
er. Mr. Edgerley is a resident of Tuf- 
tonboro and has always been promi- 
nent in the public affairs of his town. 
He has represented his town in the 
House of Representatives and the 
Constitutional Convention, and his 
district in the State Senate. 

John A. Hammond, who will repre- 
sent the second district is the manager 
of the Belknap County Farmers’ Ex- 
change and is serving at present as 
Lecturer of the New Hampshire State 
Grange. Mr. Hammond is a resident 
of Gilford and has long been promi- 
nent in the public affairs of his town, 
representing the town in the House 
of Representatives in 1915 and in the 
Constitutional Convention in 1918 
and his district in the Senate in 1923. 

Arthur E. Moreau, who will repre- 


Arthur Moreau, 
Councillor 3rd Dist. 
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Samuel Lovejoy, 
Councillor, 4th Dist. 


sent the third district, is a hardware 
merchant in Manchester. Mr. Moreau 
is considered one of the leading busi- 
ness men of that city. He has never 
held public office except having served 
as major on the staff of Governor 
Henry W. Keyes. 

Samuel A. Lovejoy, who will repre- 
sent the fourth district, is one of the 
most prominent farmers of the state. 
He formerly was engaged in the gran- 
ite quarrying business. Mr. Lovejoy 
is a resident of Milford, owning and 
operating a large farm on which he 
has one of the finest herds of regis- 
tered Aberdeen Angus cattle to be 
found in the eastern section of this 
country. Mr. Lovejoy has represent- 
ed Milford in the House of Representa- 
tives for three terms. In the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature he served on 
the important appropriations commit- 
tee. He was formerly president of the 
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Hillsborough County Farm Bureau 
and at present is treasurer of the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation. 


Jesse M. Barton, who will represent 
the fifth district, is a resident of New- 
port and has long been prominent in 
New Hampshire politics. Mr. Barton 
by profession is a lawyer. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1899. He has 
represented his town in the house of 
Representatives and the Constitutional 
Convention, and his district in the 
State Senate, being president of the 
State Senate in 1917. He had the 
honor of acting as Governor at the 
close of Henry W. Keyes’ administra- 
tion. Mr. Barton served as chairman 
of the Republican State Committee in 
1912, was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in 1920. He 
served as Judge of Probate in Sullivan 
County from 1906 to 1917. 





Jesse M. Barton, 
Councillor, 5th Dist. 

















“IMPORTANT LEGISLATURE ISSUES” 


up for consideration when the 

New Hampshire Legislature 
meets for its bi-ennial session on the 
first Wednesday in January, 1925. 

The New Hampshire Legislature has 
in the past been the seat of lively debate 
on various topics that have come be- 
fore it. Considering the nature of the 
measures which will be considered by 
the incoming legislature it is expected 
that the 1925 session will equal or excel 
its predecessors in this respect. 


Federal Child Labor Amendment 


The propaganda in support and in 
opposition to the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment with which our state is now 
flooded has developed such a keen in- 
terest in this question that it is likely 
to be one of the most sharply contested 
issues before the legislature this win- 
ter. 

The terms of the proposed amend- 
ment which was submitted to the states 
by a two-thirds vote of Congress is as 
follows: Section 1, “The Congress 
shall have power to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age.” Section 2, “The power 
of the several states is unimpaired by 
this article except that the operation of 
state laws shall {be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation enacted by the Cofgress.” 

The opposition to the amendment 
centers mainly around two arguments: 
first, that no further power should be 
centralized in the hands of the nation- 
al government; second that Congress 
should not be given authority to regu- 
late or prohibit the labor of minors up 
to the age of eighteen. In many rural 
communities there is a wide-spread fear 
that the adoption of the amendment may 
lead to Federal legislation, which may 
result in interfering with work which 
children now perform on the farm and 
in the home. These people have a dis- 
trust of Congress which the supporters 
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of the amendment resent. The assump- 
tion that Congress would abuse the 
powers given by this amendment is felt 
by many to be unjustified. These lat- 
ter people have more faith in Congress 
and declare the charge that Congress 
would impose idleness by law and for- 
bid boys to sell newspapers or to help 
their fathers and mothers is unjustified 
and unwarranted. They point to the 
fact that two child labor measures al- 
ready enacted by Congress were di- 
rected exclusively to children industrial- 
ly employed, not applying to those en- 
gaged in farming or household occupa- 
tions. These two National laws aimed 
to prohibit the labor of children in fac- 
tories under fourteen years of age. 
They further provided that children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
should not be employed in such estab- 
lishments more than eight hours a day 
or six days a week. The United States 
Supreme Court held both of these laws 
unconstitutional by a vote of five out 
of nine of the judges. 

In the heated discussions of this sub- 
ject many people lose sight of the fact 
that state legislatures already have al- 
most unlimited powers over child labor 
and that the real issue is whether uni- 
form and equal child labor laws applic- 
able to the entire country are prefer- 
able to the present diversity of child 
labor standards under state laws. 

The confusion which has developed 
about this issue is well illustrated by 
the attitude of the New Hampshire 
Manufacturers’ Association which two 
years ago ‘vigorously opposed a state 
48-hour law for women and children 
working in factories because such state 
legislation was not nation-wide in its ap- 
plication and consequently would dis- 
criminate against New England indus- 
tries. They now appear to oppose Fed- 
eral Child Labor legislation which would 
be national in scope and would help to 
equalize standards of labor between the 
north and the south. One is led to won- 
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der just what kind of child labor legis- 
lation this organization would favor. 


Ratification of the amendment is sup- 
ported by many prominent citizens main- 
ly for two reasons; first, because under 
existing conditions thousands of young 
children are still working long hours in 
mines and industries of certain states. 
They view this situation with alarm be- 
cause it retards the education and lowers 
the physical development of future gen- 
erations. They know the high percent- 
age of illiteracy which still exists in this 
country. They resent the fact that we 
are lagging behind many European na- 
tions in this respect. They insist that 
there is nothing more vital to the nation 
than child welfare. They insist that 
legislation in order to be effective must 
be uniform all over the country. They 
maintain that the abolition of child la- 
bor would increase the opportunities 
for education, raise the average intelli- 
gence and standards of citizenship of fu- 
ture generations. 


To those who object to vesting this 
new power in the Federal go--:rnment 
advocates of the amendment a..swer that 
there is no purpose for which the power 
of the Federal government can be used 
to greater advantage. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that the organization and 
competition of industries is nation-wide 
in scope and consequently effective reg- 
ulation of child labor must also be na- 
tion wide. In support of this proposi- 
tion they cite figures from the United 
States census for 1920 showing over 
1,000,000 children between the ages of 
10 and 15 years still employed in gain- 
ful occupations. They maintain that as 
lorg as the present diversity in state 
laws exists industries will gravitate to 
states with low standards of child labor. 
This will penalize the more progressive 
states and tend to keep us behind other 
countries of the civilized world in the 
important task of protecting and edu- 
cating our children. 


Ratification of the Federal child labor 
amendment was one of the leading is- 
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sues in the recent national and _ state 
campaigns. Calvin Coolidge advocated 
it vigorously before election and still 
gives it his unqualified support. John 
Winant made this one of the chief is- 
sues of his primary campaign and con- 
tinued to stress the importance of rati- 
fication throughout the election cam- 
paign. It will be interesting to see 
whether the legislature will support or 
thwart the president and the governor 
on one of the major issues on which 
they were both nominated and elected. 

The New Hampshire State Civic As- 
sociation will hold a meeting some time 
about the middle of January when 
speakers of national reputation will 
speak in support and in opposition to 
the Child Labor Amendment. There 
will be afforded an opportunity for all 
interested persons to hear both sides of 
the most controversial question which 
has been before the New Hampshire 
public for some time. 


The 48-Hour Law 


The question of a 48-hour work 
week for women and children in in- 
dustry will no doubt hold the center 
of the stage for a part of the session, 
but is not likely to overshadow all 
other issues as it did two years ago. 
The Republican Governor-elect is 
pledged to such a law, and the Repub- 
lican party which controls both Houses 
of the Legislature has endorsed both 
Captain Winant’s and Calvin Cool- 
idge’s stand in support of the 48-hour 
law. The Democratic party is also 
pledged to such a law. Two years ago 
the 48-hour law was passed by a con- 
siderable majority by the Democratic 
House of Representatives and was de- 
feated by the Republican Senate. 
The 48-hour work week for women 
and children in industries is endorsed 
and supported in New Hampshire 


by the various labor and other organ- 
izations and by many leading citizens. 
As time goes on it seems to be winning 
The present statute fixes 


converts. 
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the maximum working week for 


women and children in industries at 
54 hours. 


Compulsory Insurance 


The widespread interest in the mat- 
ter of compulsory liability insurance 
for automobiles undoubtedly indicates 
the existence of a real danger on our 
highways from which people in the 
State desire some protection. The 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, John 
Griffin, has recently issued a public 
statement favoring compulsory in- 
surance. The last legislature consid- 
ered this subject, and after a heated 
debate rejected the measure by a nar- 
row margin. The problem that the 
legislature will have to consider is how 
far compulsory insurance will be help- 
ful in reducing the existing evil. 
Then there is the problem of the 
foreign car which forms a considerable 
part of our traffic and which would not 
be covered by such an act. If the 
state is to create another compulsory 
charge for automobile owners, would 
it not be desirable for the state also to 
provide for this’ compulsory — insur- 
ance at cost? This could be done by 
some plan for mutual insurance. The 
problem will undoubtedly consume 
considerable time and will lead to an 
interesting debate in the coming ses- 
sion. 


Poll Tax 


The question of whether the Poll 
Tax on women shall be abolished or 
whether the present rate of three dol- 
lars shall be reduced to two dollars for 
both men and women will be a 
subject of heated discussion in the 
next legislature. Undoubtedly _ the 
Democratic party will make an en- 
deavor to abolish the Poll Tax on 
women altogether, while the Repub- 
licans are pledged to reduce the Poll 
Tax on both men and women instead 
of abolishing the tax entirely on 
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women. In considering this much 
agitated question the legislature of 
1925 will have the help and advice 
of a much larger group of women 
members than ever before in its his- 
tory. 


State Police 


The question of whether New 
Hampshire shall have a State Police 
has been much discussed of late and 
will undoubtedly be considered by the 
next legislature. The increasing de- 
mand for such a police force or state 
constabulary undoubtedly — springs 
from an unsatisfactory situation in re- 
gard to the enforcement of some of our 
laws. The Legislature will be called 
upon to decide whether the establish- 
ment of such a police or constabulary 
would materially improve existing 
conditions. There are many different 
points of view on this subject. Some 
propose the creation of an independ- 
ent state constabulary, others would 
re-organize the whole law enforcement 
machinery of the state and centralize 
the duties of the Motor Vehicle, In- 
surance, Weights and Measures de- 
partments, the Enforcement of Li- 
quor Laws, and of Pure Food Laws 
and other state laws ina single de- 
partment of law enforcement with a 
state police force. Attorney General 
Irving E. Hinkley does not approve a 
state police force or state constabulary 
but favors the employment of two 
trained detectives to work under the 
direction of the Attorney General’s 
office. 

The State Farm Bureau Federation 
representing the farmers of the state 
have appointed a committee to study 
this problem and make a report in the 
near future. In these days when 
economy of government expenditure 
is so important, the state will have 
to consider whether the benefits to be 
secured by creating a state police will 
warrant the additional expenditure 
and whether such a force would ma- 
terially improve law enforcement. 
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Road Problems 


The New Hampshire State Grange 
and the New Hampshire Farm Bu- 
reau Federation several months ago 
appointed a committee to investigate 
the rural road problem in New Hamp- 
shire. As a result of this committee’s 
findings the agricultural interests of 
the state will probably ask that a por- 
tion of the money now received from 
gasoline tax, auto licenses and regis- 
trations be apportioned to helping 
maintain the secondary roads of the 
state located in those rural towns that 
are now raising more than they can 
afford for road maintenance and which 
even at that fail to produce enough rev- 
enue for proper maintenance. The ac- 
tion of the committee representing 
these farm organizations will probably 
open up a broader question, that of 
the state’s entire policy in regard to 
road expenditures. 

The present laws governing the 
state’s highway activities have grown 
up piecemeal, at a time when expendi- 
tures for the purpose were small. 
Now with the expenditures reckoned 
in millions rather than thousands the 
legislature might profitably re-con- 
sider the question of state road con- 
struction, maintenance and highway 
expenditures. 

In this connection the state may 
want to consider the proposal of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad to dis- 
continue certain short lines of rail- 
road which do not pay and to substi- 
tute motor bus service. In order to 
provide continuous motor service for 
those communities situated along the 
lines which it is proposed to discon- 
tinue, substantial, well-paved roads 
will be necessary. Some extension of 
state highway construction may be 
justified in order to enable the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad to rehabilitate 
itself and to give better service over 
its main lines. 


Education 
The Legislature will once more be 
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called upon to face the broad problem 
of the state’s general educational 
policy. The state Board of Education 
will doubtless have their usual require- 
ments. The University of New 
Hampshire has increased its enroll- 
ment from 500 six years ago to more 
than 1200 at the present time. Its 
budget for maintenance has grown but 
not in proportion to the increased at- 
tendance. The over-crowded condi- 
tions at the University seriously in- 
terfere with the service that institu- 
tion should render our boys and girls. 
Investigations show that no dormi- 
tory has been built at Durham since 
1915 and there has been no appropria- 
tion for a recitation building since 
1913. Since the latter date the enroll- 
ment has increased over 400 per cent. 
It is high time that the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature should recognize and 
meet the growing needs of the state 
University. 

The Keene Normal School and the 
Plymouth Normal School are grow- 
ing and will probably seek larger ap- 
propriations for maintenance. The 
Keene Normal School will probably 
ask for a new building which was de- 
nied during the last session through 
a pocket veto by the Governor. A 
modern up-to-date educational system 
in New Hampshire is of first im- 
portance and the Legislature should 
give all legitimate requirements for 


this purpose sympathetic considera- 
tion. 


Inheritance Tax 

Shall the state refund some eight 
hundred thousand dollars paid under 
our former inheritance tax laws, 
which have during the past year been 
declared unconstitutonal? As_ the 
law now stands persons who have paid 
illegal inheritance taxes must in order 
to recover, bring suit against the state 
for the return of the amount paid in, 
within one year of the time the tax 
was paid. 

Governor-elect Winant holds that 
the state is morally bound to return 
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all the money collected under the law 
now declared unconstitutional, irre- 
spective of the time of payment. It 
is expected that in his inaugural ad- 
dress he will recommend some action 


to that end, despite the fact that it will 


call for an outlay of some $800,000. 


State Dairy Inspector 

The Granite State Dairyman’s As- 
sociation and the New Hampshire 
Farm Bureau Federation are asking 
for the creation of the office of State 
Dairy Inspector to protect the dairy 
interests of the state. Such a mea- 
sure was killed in the last Legislature 
by the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives. The 
dairy industry of New Hampshire 
produces many millions of dollars an- 
nually, and it seems to the organiza- 
tions promoting this measure, no more 
than right that the state should afford 
some protection to the farmers en- 
gaged in this industry. The neigh- 
boring states of Maine and Vermont 
have such laws. 

Another proposition that these or- 
ganizations are said to favor is a 
change in the bonding of the buyers 
of dairy products, which would make 
it possible for buyers to file bonds di- 
rect with the state instead of with 
special companies. 


Compulsory Vaccination 

During the last Legislature one of 
the most intense fights was on the re- 
peal of the Compulsory Vaccination 
Law. The repeal of this law had very 
strong support from many influential 
persons but was finally defeated. It 
is expected the same interests will 


again renew the fight for the repeal of 
this law. 


Shepard-Towner Law 

The provisions of the Shepard- 
Towner Act for maternity aid were 
adopted by New Hampshire in 1921. 
After a strenuous fight the last Legis- 
lature made an appropriation which 
enabled our state to benefit from the 
Federal aid provided for under that 
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act. The work has proved both use- 
ful and popular in many sections of 
the state. It is probable that the next 
Legislature will be asked to continue 
the work and perhaps increase the ap- 
propriation so as to extend this ser- 
vice where needed and thereby further 
reduce the infant death rate. 


Advertising 


The State Chamber of Commerce 
is asking the state to appropriate a 
sizable sum for an advertising pro- 
gram to boost the state of New Hamp- 
shire. This measure will have the 
support of the State Hotel Associa- 
tion and of many other organizations 
that are interested in state publicity. 
Such a measure will arouse much de- 
bate and its fate is likely to be uncer- 
tain. 


Fish and Game Laws 


There will probably be the usual 
number of Fish and Game bills intro- 
duced during the coming session. Fish 
and Game Laws seem quite popular in 
the New Hampshire Legislature and 
always come in for their full share of 
discussion. It has been customary 
for many members to display their 
oratorical powers on short trout, deer, 
partridge, or wild cats sometime dur- 
ing the session. There is a growing 
demand among many of the Fish and 
Game Clubs of the State, for a shorter 
deer season. 


Eradication of Bovine 
Tuberculosis 


An increased appropriation will be 
asked for in this session to continue 
the work for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis in this state. The work 
has been going on for several years, 
and has made splendid progress. It 
is vigorously supported by the various 
farm organizations of the state, as 
well as by many social and hygienic 
organizations. We expect that the 
Legislature will make appropriations 
sufficient to carry on this program for 
the protection of the public health. 








SILVER BLACK FOX FARMING 






By Mary A. RAND 


ILVER black fox farming as an 

industry is being developed more 

extensively each year and with sur- 
prising success, until at the present 
time it is considered a most profitable 
business. Fox farming as a_ business 
and as an aid to agriculture is highly 
recommended. Although these  fur- 
bearing animals may be raised in any 
part of the country, New Hampshire 
is especially well adapted for this busi- 
ness, as its climatic conditions are simi- 
lar to those of Prince Edward Island, 
where the domestication of the silver 
fox was first begun in 1887 by three 
men who kept their project a secret fora 
number of years, during which time they 
became fabulously wealthy from the 
sale of pelts to foreign markets, but 
sold no stock for breeding purposes. 
From this small beginning the industry 
has developed until there are about 600 
men engaged in it at the present time, 
and it is increasing as people come to 
learn of the ultimate profits to be ob- 
tained therefrom. 

There are many abandoned farms, or 
others which are far from _ profitable, 
which might easily be utilized for the 
propagation of the silver black fox, one 
of the luxury furs, the pelts comparing 
with other furs as do diamonds with 
other precious stones. A country is 
lost without agriculture, and if farms 
which may be unproductive, or those 
which have been deserted because the 
rising generation fails to see monetary 
returns which may be reecived jfrom 
other lines of business, which  often- 
times takes the young people to the 
cities, where many times it is with dif- 
ficulty they eke out a living, may be 
made more attractive both to the own- 
ers of the farms and their children, it 
is to be highly recommended. 

The expense of raising these animals 
in captivity is only trifling, that of 
equipping a place for their propagation 





is comparatively small and ,when the 
unusual profits from the industry have 
accrued, the money may not only be 
reinvested in silver black foxes, but at 
the same time may be devoted partially 
to the necessary equipment on the farm, 
which otherwise might not be obtain- 
able. Fox farming is an incentive to 
keep people on the farms, where more 
agricultural products may be raised, thus 
aiding the people of the state and na- 
tion in their existence. Agriculture is 
the mainstay of a nation, for the mil- 
lions of people in the cities cannot exist 
unless food products of the farm are 
supplied them. 

Men and women are needed to carry 
on the many industries which are being 
conducted in the cities, but farm life 
and its possibilities should be made so 
attractive, financially and _ otherwise, 
that life thereon would be found to be 
fully as worthwhile as many other 
kinds of employment. Think of the 
freedom and the good health which are 
characteristic of farm life in contradis- 
tinction to many of the occupations 
which people are following, where the 
labor conditions are characterized by 
many hardships and difficulties. The 
pure air and the wonderful scenery 
which God has given His people mean 
far more for the health of body and 
mind than perhaps greater financial re- 
turns which are offered in the cities. 
Then, too, living conditions in large 
cities are oftentimes undesirable and the 
youth are subjected to many tempta- 
tions. 

The majority of people are fond of 
animals and the silver black fox, al- 
though not a domestic animal, may be 
easily tamed and found to be a source 
of pleasure and profit to raisers of these 
quadrupeds, which have the most ex- 
pensive fur in the world except Rus- 
sian sable. It is not difficult to raise 
these animals, as their food consists of 
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meat, eggs, cereals, milk, water and 
vegetables, and what would be required 
for a Collie dog will feed three foxes, 
so the expense for food is low. The 
animals are fed from galvanized dishes. 

No expensive equipment is required 
in order to raise these animals. A 
good sized pen for two is eight by 
thirty-five feet, surrounded by coarse 
wire, which is protected by a guard 
fence nine feet in height, with an over- 
hang. In building the houses or dens 
the main object is to have a warm, nest 
box free from draft for the pups. They 
may be built elaborately or constructed 
from a dry goods box of matched 
boards, clapboarded on the outside, hav- 
ing a warm nest box and a chute put 
on to darken the house. When enter- 
ing these chutes, which are placed at 
one side of the house, a fox imagines 
that it is entering a hole in the ground. 

Security from unusual noises and oc- 
currences, a slope with a Southern ex- 
posure, good drainage and protection 
against harsh winds are essentials ‘to 
be considered when choosing a_ loca- 
tion for a fox ranch. 

Foxes are almost immune from dis- 
ease, and when the pups are only five 
or six weeks old they are unusually 
hardy. 

Beginning with a pair of foxes, a 
profitable business may be developed in 
a few years. Besides being a worth- 
while business for young men to en- 
gage in, it is especially attractive ta 
business men who are eager for the 
great outdoors and desire to retire from 
active business. More advantages and 
fewer disadvantages are found in this 
business than in any other branch of 
outdoor work, combined with immense 
chances of success. 

The female silver black fox will breed 
from eight to ten times during her life, 
which averages from twelve to fifteen 
years. Breeding usually begins in Jan- 
uary or February and oftentimes occurs 
in April or May. The average litter of 
fox pups is above four, and in reality, 
many times is much higher. 
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Foxes are quiet during the daytime, 
most of the time being passed in sleep- 
ing, either in their dens or curled up on 
the roofs. They arouse toward night 
or in the early evening and become ac- 
tive. If strangers should go near their 
pens, the animals become aroused at 
once and spread the alarm to their 
neighbors. 

Fox fur is at its best late in Decem- 
ber and pelting is done at that time. It 
is best to hold the animals over until 
they are two. years of age before pelt- 
ing them, as the pelts from foxes 
over one year of age bring the highest 
prices. And as they will produce off- 
spring when one year of age, there is 
also additional gajn in holding ‘them. 

It is estimated that if the entire sup- 
ply of domesticated silver black foxes 
were killed and pelted, that they would 
be sold in New York City alone in less 
than two hours. People wonder why 
there are not more of these furs worn, 
but the reason is that nothing but cull 
pelts ever reach the fur market, as no 
breeder will kill a fox and sell its pelt 
for $500 when $1,000 can be obtained 
for him as a breeder. Good breeding 
stock and pelts will be kept at top prices 
for many years to come, owing to the 
inadequate supply at the present time, 
the law of supply and demand always 
governing prices. And the “fur wear- 
er” is increasing faster than the “fur 
bearer.” Without doubt there is no 
livestock enterprise which pays larger 
returns for the money invested. The 
success depends largely upon the qual- 
ity of the product, however. 

If a person desiring to engage in fox 
farming is not financially able to purchase 
foxes to start with, there are other 
methods by which the business may be 
started. There is the group plan, by 
which a number of men join together 
and purchase several pairs of foxes and 
construct and operate a ranch in their 
vicinity through the management of an 
experienced keeper. Another method 
is the purchase of one or more pairs by 
an individual and the establishment of 
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his own ranch, while another way is to 
purchase one or more pairs and have 
them ranched for him by those engag- 
ed in the operation of a fox farm. Sil- 
ver black fox farms in the vicinity of 
the Capital of New Hampshire are 
those of G. A. Mann of Concord, who 
has a ranch near St. Paul’s school 
stocked with twelve pairs of foxes, and 
_P. E. Mackenzie, who has ten pairs of 
aristocrats of peltry on his farm in 
Pembroke. 

Probably the largest Black Fox Farm 
in the state is the Granite State Silver 
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Black Fox Farm, Incorporated, at 
South Cornish, N. H. This farm is 
widely advertised and during the past 
summer was visited by several thou- 
sand people. . 

Individuality is bred in the makeup 
of the silver black fox, as no success- 
ful imitation has ever been produced of 
this wonderfully beautiful fur, which is 
at its best as the weather becomes cold- 


er. Unquestionably, there are many 
profitable possibilities in their propa- 
gation. 





What Calvin Coolidge Says Favoring the 


Child Labor Amendment 


“Our different states have had dif- 
ferent standards, or no standards at all, 
for child labor. The Congress should 
have authority to provide a uniform 
law applicable to the whole nation which 
will protect childhood. Our country 
can not afford to let anyone live off the 


earnings of its youth of tender years. 
Their places are not in the factory, but 
in the school, that the men and women 
of to-morrow may reach a higher state 
of existence and the nation a higher 
standard of citizenship.” 














THE WOMEN LEGISLATORS OF 1925 


Eight Republican and six Democratic women will come to Concord 


this winter to sit in the New Hampshire Legislature. 


How they will vote, 


their interests and personalities, is discussed in this article. 


OMEN in New Hampshire 

have not been slow to take ad- 

vantage of their right to run 
for public office. Two sat in the legis- 
lature of 1921, two years after the 
passage of woman suffrage, three in 
1923 and now in this coming session 
there will be fourteen women repre- 
sentatives. 

Ever since women have had the 
right to vote one of the chief topics 
of conversation amongst those inter- 
ested in public affairs and matters 
political, has been the woman’s vote. 
How has it been different from that 
of the men? Are they or are they not 
more independent? To these and 
many other questions of a like nature 
there is no adequate answer. No one 
really knows. 

But the women who have so far sat 
in the New Hampshire Legislature 
have certainly shown some distinctive 
characteristics. They have been some- 
what more independent, somewhat 
more interested in issues as compared 
to party dictations than is the average 
man. 

In 1921, Miss Jessie Doe, a Repub- 
lican, and Dr. Mary Farnum, a Demo- 
crat, stood side by side on most of the 
important issues of that session, and 
again in 1923, Mrs. Effie Yantis, Mrs. 
Emma Bartlett and Mrs. Gertrude 
Caldwell, one Republican and two 
Democrats worked on the whole for 
the same things, pertiaey co-opera- 
ting in all matters cO™terning the 
health and welfare of wémen and 
children. ‘ 

But this winter there are to be 
fourteen women-representatives, six 
Democrats and eight Republicans, a 
very much larger group. How will 
they vote on the big issues of this 
session? 

The 48-hour week for women and 


children, the Shepard-Towner bill, and 
the question as to whether or not 
women shall pay the same poll tax as 
men, will again come up before the 
1925 legislature. But besides these 
three bills there is the child labor 
amendment. Shall we empower Con- 
gress to regulate the hours of labor 
of children? Not for years has 
there come before our Legislature a 
more important decision nor one which 
more closely affects the lives of 
women and children. 

Wishing to form some opinion as to 
how our new women legislators felt 
on these various subjects the GRANITE 
MONTHLY sent a short questionnaire 
to each one, asking a few personal 
questions and for statements as to 
their position on some of these bills. 

Our replies as far as definite state- 
ments of opinion are concerned were 
disappointing; most of those who re- 
plied either refusing to commit them- 
selves or else expressing a desire to 
study further before coming to any de- 
cision. Four failed altogether to 
answer. 

In answer to the question concern- 
ing the Child Labor Amendment two 
were against it, several expressed a 
desire to study further into the sub- 
ject before making a decision, while 
a majority came out in sympathy with 
it. 

This result of course could be 
naturally expected, for there is no 
bill which has come before our legis- 
lature for years which is of greater 
interest to women. Nor indeed is 
there any bill which, if passed, in a 
majority of the states, should have a 
more salutary effect on our New 
England industries. For we in New 
Hampshire have very progressive and 
humane child labor laws, which place 
on our industries the burden of com- 
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Mrs. EFrFig YANTIS 
of Manchester 
Mrs. Effie Yantis of Manchester, a member 


of the last Legislature. She will again take 
the lead in support of the Shepard-Towner bill 
and will be foremost in the fight for the Child 
Labor Amendment. 


peting with industries located in 
states which permit the labor of little 
children. A national child labor law 
would free our industries of this handi- 
cap and put all industries through-out 
the country on an equal basis. The 
amendment has been endorsed by all 
the principle women organizations, 
state and national, by President Cool- 
idge and the national Republican 
platform. It has been recommended 
for consideration by our state Repub- 
lican platform and endorsed by our 
Democratic state platform. 

The replies to our question con- 
cerning the Shepard-Towner bill were 
surprising. Here is a measure en- 
dorsed by practically every promi- 
nent woman’s organization in the 
state and nation, and yet out of the ten 
answers only two were openly in its 
favor, Mrs. Effie Yantis and Dr. Zatae 
Straw, both of whom have devoted 
much of their energy and thought to 
child welfare and public health and 
have long been supporters of this act. 
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The Shepard-Towner bill, however, 
passed in the last Legislature and is 
now in operation in forty-one states 
out of the forty-eight. Probably it is 
safe to prophesy that the women will 
stand behind this bill and it will again 
pass the New Hampshire Legislature. 

As for the question as to whether 
or not women should pay a poll tax 
equal to that of men, there was a dis- 
tinct majority amongst those who 
answered who believed that women 
should share equally with the men. 


Most of us, however, would like to 
know something about the personali- 
ties and lives of these fourteen women 
legislators. In the first place it is inter- 
esting to know that every one of them 
has been married and from _ the 
answers we received at least eleven 
have families of children. 

The eight Republican women in- 
clude Mrs. Marcia F. Hilton, for many 
years prominent in county farm work, 
librarian in East Andover and the 
first Republican to be elected in An- 
dover since the Civil War; Mrs. Imo- 
gene Emmons of Wilmot, who is the 
grandmother of six children and who 
has served her town as auditor and 
ballot clerk; Mrs. Hobart Pillsbury 
of Manchester, the wife of one of New 
England’s prominent newspaper men, 
and who, though the mother of four 
little children, has already found time 
to have served as a selectman; Mrs. 
Effie Yantis, a member of the 1923 
New Hampshire Legislature, long 
prominent and active in all matters 
concerning human health and welfare; 
Dr. Zatae Straw of Manchester, who 
is not only a doctor herself, the wife 
of a doctor but has a daughter study- 
ing to be a doctor. Dr. Straw like 
Mrs. Yantis, is a woman of wide in- 
terests. She is not only active in all 
work concerning public health and 
welfare but her interests include a 
great enthusiasm for conservation, 
including the conservation of our fish 
and game, -being herself an ardent 
sportswoman. Mrs. Nellie J. Page of 
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Atkinson, Mrs. George E. Worces- 
ter of Dover, who has served in both 
branches of her city government, and 
Mrs. Marie Chapman of Berlin com- 
plete the list of Republican women. 


Out of the six Democratic women 
elected to the legislature it is a rather 
interesting fact that three of them 
come from Berlin, Mrs. Virginia P. 
Lunderville, Mrs. Jennie Fortier and 
Mrs. Margaret Huse Barden. With 
Mrs. Marie G. Chapman, a Republican, 
this makes a delegation of four women 
from Berlin alone. The remaining 
three Democratic women include, Mrs. 
Helen Jesseman Young of Easton, 
Katherine Donahue of Livermore, both 
of whom have served as town clerk 
and on their town school board, and 
Mrs. Victoria M. Langlois, a journal- 
ist and a graduate of the University of 
Montreal. 


The women of our state will natur- 
ally be especially interested in every- 
thing concerning these fourteen wom- 
en legislators. How they stand on 
all issues will be closely watched and 
commented upon. As a group and as 
individuals they will be prominent 
and the subject of speculation and 
discussion. Their discussion is 
great. 

We expect much of our women who 
take part in politics. They are not 
handicapped by political tradition and 
rarely by political ambition, and we 
feel therefore, they should bring to 
our legislative halls a spirit of disin- 
terestedness and unselfishness that 
will do much toward improving our 
political organization. Especially do 
we expect much of them in matters 
concerning the welfare of children, of 
public health and better communities. 
Here their knowledge and interest is 











Dr. ZATAE STRAW 


of Manchester 


Dr. Zatae Straw of Manchester. A doctor 
herself, the wife of a doctor, and the mother 
of a daughter studying to be a doctor. Con- 
servation, public health, child welfare and fish 
and game are some of the questions in which 
she will be especially interested. 


much closer and keener than that of 
our men. 

And when these fourteen women 
go to Concord this winter they will 
certainly carry with them the sympa- 
thy and well wishes of all; especially 
of the women of the state. 

May they see their way through the 
intricate workings of a great legisla- 
tive body to inform themselves thor- 
oughly on all sides of the questions 
they are to help decide, and may they 
then have the purpose and the courage 
to vote according to their best con- 
viction. 








HE Division of Animal Industry 

of the State Department of Ag- 

riculture, is maintained for the 
purpose of encouraging livestock in- 
terests and controlling, suppressing 
and eradicating all contagious and 
infectious diseases among domestic 
animals. With approximately twen- 
ty million dollars’ worth of live- 
stock in New Hampshire it is im- 
portant that. contagious and _in- 
fectious diseases be held in control, 
and when possible, completely eradi- 


THE PROBLEM OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


By Rospinson W. SMITH, STATE VETERINARIAN 





They adopted a plan whereby they so- 
licited the active co-operation of 
every state in the Union, in a program 
that would eventually eradicate tuber- 
culosis from all the livestock in the 
United States, and it is interesting to 
note that at the present time every 
State and Territory is actively en- 
gaged in this campaign. 

New Hampshire was not the last to 
come in under this plan. The Legisla- 
ture of 1921 recognized that New 
Hampshire should have a more work- 
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Cow diseased with tuberculosis 


cated, both as an economic and public 
health measure. 

Unfortunately, New Hampshire’s 
livestock is susceptible to the many 
contagious and infectious diseases that 
are prevalent in this country but with- 
out doubt the one disease that takes 
its greatest toll both from an economi- 
cal and health standpoint is Bovine 
Tuberculosis. Long ago the United 
States Department of Agriculture rec- 
ognized this fact and in 1917 took 
active steps to eradicate this scourge 
from the livestock of our country. 


able and up-to-date animal industry 
law to take care of the many conta- 
gious and infectious diseases that af- 
fected her livestock industry, and es- 
pecially to carry on a program that 
would eventually eradicate bovine tu- 
berculosis. That New Hampshire 
has had the full co-operation of all 
agencies within the State engaged in 
public welfare and public health is 
shown by the progress that has been 
made to date. It is fully recognized 
that bovine tuberculosis is a source of 
human infection and from a health 




















PROBLEM OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


standpoint alone New Hampshire 
should do everything possible to clean 
up its livestock in order that the con- 
suming public may be assured of safe 
dairy products. With our present- 
day knowledge there can be no doubt 
but what many cases of tuberculosis 
in children can be directly attributed 
to bovine infection. 

Such authorities as Dr. Theobald 
Smith of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Dr. Milton J. Rosenau of Harvard 
University, as well as Dr. Schroeder of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
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study of bovine and human infection 
of tuberculosis in man, a study which 
included about one thousand cases of 
all forms of tuberculosis, found 15 per 
cent of bovine infection in tubercu- 
lous meningitis. Rosenau, analyzing 
1,040 cases, including those studied by 
Park and Krumweide, by the English 
and German Commissions, and some 
cases collected from literature, came 
to the following figures: 

16 years and over, 686 cases, 9 bo- 
vine, 1.3 per cent. 

Between 5 and 16 years, 132 cases, 





Herd of tuberculin’ tested cows, 
\ 

Washington, D. C., and many other 
scientists say, “that from 25 to 33 per 
cent of tuberculosis in children under 
five years of age is of bovine origin.” 
Dr. Schroeder further states that “The 
bovine bacillus is responsible for tu- 
berculosis in children. Every ‘case 
of tuberculosis in the human subject 
due to bovine bacilli must be charged 
to intimate contact in most cases 
through, the ingestion of contaminated 
dairy prodducts between persons and 
tuberculous cattle. 


“Park and Krumweide, in _ their 


owned by George M. Putnam, Contoocook 


33 bovine, 25 per cent. 

Under 5 years, 120 cases, 59 bovine, 
49 per cent. 

“Rosenau further states that almost 
half of the cases tabulated above were 
studied by the research laboratory and 
were unselected. This is important 
to note. The striking feature of these 
figures is the alarming percentage of 
bovine infection in children under 5 
years (49 per cent.) In adults the 
percentage is very small—almost in- 
significant. Undoubtedly, it is due to 
milk entering as the chief element in. 
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the diet of children and serving as the 
probable path of transmission of tu- 
bercular disease, and the fact that the 
bovine baccilli are much more viru- 
lent in the young.” 

How then, with statements from 
such men as we have quoted and 
many others whose names do not ap- 
pear in this article, can we believe 
that the consuming public is not vi- 
tally interested in a program that 
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Side of beef affected with tuberculosis, 
taken from what appeared a healthy look- 
ing two-year old steer. 


when completed would guarantee to 
them a wholesome, clean supply of 
dairy products. 


It has been said by many that pas- 
teurization is the only solution. It 
must be recognized that in this great 
country of ours approximately 50 
per cent of the population resides in 
rural cr small communities where pas- 
teurization is not carried on and is 
not practical. 
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There is, however, another very im- 
portant side to this question that one 
should not lose sight of. Is it sound 
economy to continue the campaign to 
eradicate Bovine Tuberculosis? Of- 
ficials in charge of the work realize 
that they may have before them a 
tremendous undertaking. They ap- 
preciate, however, the necessity of 
such a campaign at this time if the 
livestock industry is to be preserved. 

Carefully compiled statistics taken 
from our Meat Inspection Service 
shows that there is approximately 
$40,000,000 worth of meat condemned 
annually from tuberculosis. They al- 
so show that about 52 per cent of the 
entire area of the United States has 
more than 2 per cent tuberculosis in 
its livestock. This leaves 48 per 
cent with less than 2 per cent in- 
fection. Therefore, it is economically 
sound business to clean up the infected 
areas while we are yet able to do so, 
and before the herds in those areas of 
our country which are reasonably free 
from the disease become too badly in- 
fected. New Hampshire has an infec- 
tion of about 14.4 per cent based upon 
the results of the tuberculin tests as 
applied to approximately 33,000 cattle 
in New Hampshire since 1920. Ap- 
proximately 24.3 per cent of the farms 
in New Hampshire harbor this disease. 
While the per cent of infected farms 
in the United States is only 10.8 per 
cent, in the-Eastern States the average 
is 24.0 per cent. 

New Hampshire has at the present 
time approximately 40,000 cattle or 24 
per cent of all the livestock in tffe State 
under supervision and all of these 
have been tested one or more times. 

New Hampshire has made great 
progress during the last four years in 
the program of eradicating bovine tu- 
berculosis with the limited funds that 
have been available. July, 1921, the 
date when our present Animal Indus- 
try Law became effective, New Hamp- 
shire had less than 300 herds under 
supervision. At the present time 
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New Hampshire has over 3,300 herds 
and more than 40,000 cattle under su- 
pervision, all of which have been tu- 
berculin tested. The demand for this 
work has been much greater than the 
funds and facilities for taking care of 
it. People in all walks of life seem to 
demand that New Hampshire clean 
her cattle of this terrible scourge. The 
proof of this is the fact that many of 
our cities have already passed ordi- 
nances requiring that all dairy ani- 
mals furnishing milk shall pass a 
satisfactory tuberculin test. The 
cities and towns of Keene, Nashua, 
Manchester, Lebanon, Newport, Clare- 
mont, Hanover and_ several others 
have such ordinances and many others 
are contemplating taking such a step. 

Evidence that the farmers are very 
much interested in having their herds 
tuberculin tested is shown by the 
number of applications for tests that 
are continually flooding the office of 
the Department of Agriculture. At 
no time since July 1, 1922, has there 
been less than 400 applications on the 
waiting list. It has become necessary 
for the Department to recently issue 
an order forbidding their inspectors 
to test any tlew herds of cattle except- 





Andrew L. Felker, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
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Robinson W. Smith, 
State Veterinarian 


ing those whose applications have been 
on file in the office of the Department, 
prior to June 1, 1924. The reason for 
this order is because the State Depart- 
ment has not sufficient funds to pay 
indemnities on cattle that may be con- 
demned. 

The New Hampshire legislature 
has been very liberal in years passed 
in their appropriation of money to 
carry on this important work. This 
year the Department has asked that 
$200,000 be appropriated to continue 
the work and to take care of all other 
contagious and infectious diseases 
that might affect our farm livestock. 
It would seem that this is a conserva- 
tive request and would be good busi- 
ness for the State to spend this sum 
of money in this work as it is evident 
that the quicker the disease is sup- 
pressed the fewer will be the dangers 
to the people of our State who con- 
sume these dairy products, and fewer 
animals will become infected by dis- 
eased animals that are _ prevalent 
in the number of herds which have not 
been tested. 

The State of Connecticut is asking 
their legislature for $500,000 to carry 
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on the work for the next year. The 
officials in Connecticut claim that if 
the sum of $500,000 can be spent each 
year for the next two years that it will 
save the State one million dollars. 
Connecticut has only a few thousand 
more cattle than New Hampshire and 
when other New England States are 
spending large sums of money to clean 
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up a scourge that not only threatens 
the livestock industry of our country, 
which is the foundation of our agri- 
culture, but also threatens the lives 
and health of our children, it would 
seem that $200,000 per year is a mod- 
est amount to be used for this work in 
New Hampshire. 





FIDDLEHEADS 
(Baby Ferns) 


By Grace STUART ORCUTT 


I walked in Holderness and saw 
Some little clumps of things, 
That grew up so enticingly 
They seemed almost on springs. 


They stood up straight as corporals 
In thickly crowded beds, 

All naked and with curling tops, 
For they were fiddleheads. 


I came to search for arbutus 
In where the pine begins, 
But I was so intrigued by this— 


These little violins. 


I saw them springing from the ground, 
As round about I trod, 

And wondered if the music end 

Was hid beneath the sod. 


‘Twas strange that but the upper part 
Should grow up toward the sky, 

While buried in the earth beneath 

The melody should lie. 


The keenest ear could never catch 
Their music ’neath the sod, 

But it, I’m sure, will rise each day— 
In jolly tunes to God. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE’S RURAL HIGHWAY 
PROBLEMS 


By Georce H. DuNCAN 


HE highway problem of New 

Hampshire, as of most other 

states, presents difficulties which 
require the careful thought of every 
good citizen. At the annual meetings 
of the State Grange and the Farm Bu- 
reau last winter resolutions were adopt- 
ed for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of both organizations to study 
particularly the rural highway problem, 
and suggest legislation to the incoming 
General Court. 

Since the rural highway problem is 
closely interwoven with State highways, 
the committee was forced to pay consid- 
erable attention to this phase of the 
question. It found that there have 
been laid out, in the so-called “Trunk 
Line System,” 1423 miles of highway, 
of which approximately 1200 miles are 
now built. That these Trunk Lines have 
been strategically located, and that the 
System is practically complete as now 
laid out is indicated by the fact that 
they touch 175 cities and towns out of 
the 235 in the state, the localities thus 
accommodated comprising a population 
of 411,000, or 93% of the people of the 
state. 

These so-called “State Aid Roads’ in- 


clude about 800 miles in addition to the. 


Trunk Lines. As soon as Trunk Line 
construction is completed, perhaps in 
three or four years, a considerable sum 
will be released for the extension of 
“State Aid Roads,” an activity which 
has recently been considerably curtailed 
by the requirement that in towns where 
Trunk Lines are laid out and uncom- 
pleted, all state construction money 
must be expended on the Trunk Lines. 

An act of the Legislature of 1917 
provides for the designation of thor- 
oughfares between towns for assistance 
in maintenance by the Highway De- 
partment when funds are available. 
The desirability of completing Trunk 


Lines has curtailed this assistance also, 
but their completion will doubtless re- 
lease some funds for use in this way. 

All-in-all, then, the policy of the 
State with relation to construction and 
maintenance of these classes of high- 
ways seems to be wise and comprehen- 
sive, requiring only continuance of pres- 
ent financial support to bring it to com- 
pletion. There remains, however, a 
large mileage of secondary roads, an im- 
portant factor in the highway system, 
which has not yet received the attention 
it deserves. 

The mileage of the secondary roads 
is not known exactly. Figures on file 
at the Highway Department give the 
total as 14,787 miles. Indications being 
that these figures were not accurate, the 
Highway Department, at the suggestion 
of the Joint Committee, kindly made an 
accurate survey in 14 widely separated 
towns. This survey shows a shortage 
of about 25% in actual mileage as com- 
pared with the figures previously on 
file. Deducting this 25% of error, and 
the known mileage of State roads, we 
arrive at an estimated mileage of local 
highways of 8866. Included in this, 
however, are an unknown number of 
miles of city streets, and another un- 
known mileage of country roads which 
for all practical purposes, although not 
legally, have been discontinued. The 
legislation to be suggested by the Joint 
Committee will seek to provide for an 
accurate survey of all highways, a de- 
sirable end in itself for any intelligent 
consideration of the highway problems. 

The problem of the secondary roads 
falls into two sections,—first, what may 
be called the “personal equation,” i. e., 
the qualifications of local highway 
agents; and second, financial, particu- 
larly in towns where falling population 
and lessened taxable property have left 
the highway burden heavier than can be 
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borne without neglecting necessary up- 
keep. 

It is proposed that the Highway De- 
partment be authorized to co-operate in 
the solution of both these problems, 
without saddling upon it any additional 
authority or responsibility, and with the 
least possible financial drain. 

If the highway agents of every town 
used the best methods in use in any 
town, the gain in efficiency would be tre- 
mendous. Unfortunately there has been 
no means of making the _ satisfactory 
experience of one community available 
in another. To obviate this difficulty it 
is proposed that the Highway Depart- 
ment act as a clearing house for ideas. 
The machinery for accomplishing this 
would be provided by a series of meet- 
ings of highway agents at convenient 
points, held in March after the new 
agents are chosen. There the best 
methods of dirt road management would 
be explained by men of experience. 
Other highway problems could be dis- 
cussed, and the contacts made at these 
meetings could hardly fail to promote 
better work. Following these meetings, 
once a month during the period from 
April to November, inclusive, a repre- 
sentative of the Highway Department 
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would visit each local highway agent, 
to “confer and advise” with him about 
his work. While this representative 
would have no authority, doubtless al- 
most every local highway agent would 
welcome suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the roads under his charge. 
And since the sum expended for care 
and maintenance of local highways in 
1923 was nearly $2,750,000, exclusive 
of State roads, the small expense of this 
advisory supervision, given in connec- 
tion with other work of the Highway 
Department, ought to pay heavy divi- 
dends. 

On the financial side a concrete illus- 
tration will make clear the situation. 
From figures on file with the Tax Com- 
mission, it is shown that the average 
tax per $100.00 of valuation for local 
highway purposes in the towns in 1923 
was forty-four cents, while the average 
tax rate was $2.44. As nearly as can 
be ascertained from data at hand, the 
average expenditure for local highway 
maintenance in the same towns was 
$160.00 per mile. But in the town of 
Deerfield, with 72 miles of local high- 
way by actual measurement, exclusive 
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of State Road, with a total tax rate of 
$3.58, a tax of $1.00 per $100 for high- 
way purposes gave only $80 per mile. 
In other words, this little town, after 
taxing itself more than the average rate 


for other purposes, then taxed itself 
more than twice the average rate 
for highways, only to find itself 


with half the amount per mile deemed 
necessary for highway maintenance by 
the average town. There are 64 towns, 
out .of 224, where the average highway 
tax of forty-four cents on $100 fails to 
produce $80 per mile, which is one-half 
the sum apparently required by the av- 
erage town. Surely this situation needs 
relief. Fortunately all these towns are 
relatively so small that the total amount 
necessary to fairly equalize the burden, 
if appropriated from the funds of the 
Highway Department, would about 
equal the cost of two miles of rein- 
forced concrete road. 

We are all troubled over the deca- 
dence of our country towns. One par- 
tial solution is expressed by the slogan, 
—‘New Hampshire the Playground of 
America.” But we don’t wish all our 
visitors to linger along the main high- 
ways. Many beautiful “playgrounds” 
are found in the smaller towns. Still, 
our visitors object to trying to reach 
them through mud, and over ruts and 
rocks. Beyond this, the secondary 
roads are “feeders” for the main road. 
A recent book,—“Rural Highway Pave- 
ments,” by W. G. Harger, well says 
(p. 34),—“Statistics for 1920 show 30% 
of all autos and trucks owned by farm- 
ers; 60% of all motors registered from 
towns of 5,000 or less; a large percent- 
age of traffic either originates on or 
uses a side highway during some part 
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of its journey. That is, the main roads 
only provided direct contact service to 
about 10 percent to 20 percent of. the 
producing area of the district; and this 
element of direct contact is a funda- 
mental service of roads. * * * * Main 
roads are entitled to first consideration, 
but they are not entitled to construction 
which tends to delay too long a reason- 


able treatment of the system as a 
whole.” P 
It seems that the next Legislature 


should take steps to formulate the policy 
to be followed, if not at once, at least 
in a few years, when the Trunk Line 
System is completed. And the two 
plans offered above seem to be reason- 
ably modest, yet properly directed. 








REPRESENTATION IN THE STATE SENATE 


By NorMAN ALEXANDER 


HERE appeared in a recent issue 

of the GraNniTE MoNTHLY_ two 

articles dealing with the subject 

of the Governor’s Council. These ar- 

ticles suggest a consideration of an- 

other phase of government in New 

Hampshire. I refer to the matter of 
Representation in the State Senate. 

The history of representative govern- 

ment in the United States reveals that 


property, and _ religious qualifications 
have been frequently imposed upon 
voters, and office holders. This truth 


is exemplified in the Constitutional His- 
tory of New Hampshire. The present 
constitution was adopted in 1784, and 
with a few changes, it is still the or- 
ganic law of this Commonwealth. The 
clauses pertaining to the qualifications 
of Senators originally ‘provided “‘thati 
no person shall be capable of being 
elected a senator who is not seized of 
a freehold estate in his own right of 
the value of two hundred pounds, lying 
within the state, and who is not of the 
Protestant religion.” ~- Representation 
in the State Senate was accorded on 
the basis of direct taxes paid. 

The renewed emphasis upon democ- 
racy, and the rights of the people char- 
acteristic of the nineteenth century led 
to the elimination of two of the above 
provisions. The property qualification 
was repealed in 1852, and the religious 
conditions abolished in 1877. 

In 1878, the state was redistricted, 
and the number of senatorial districts 
increased from twelve to twenty-four. 
The property basis was retained in ar- 
ticle twenty-five. That article reads: 
“the legislature shall, from time to time 
divide the state into districts as nearly 
equal as may be, without dividing towns 
and unincorporated places; and in mak- 
ing this division they shall govern them- 
selves by the proportion of direct taxes 
paid by the said districts.” 

Property, and not persons, therefore 
constitutes the guiding principle in the 


apportionment of representation in the 
Senate. The effect is to accord to the 
electors in the districts with large 
property holdings greater weight in 
legislation. This conclusion is justi- 
fied in fact. 

The census of 1920 indicates ‘that 
District number one, composed of Coos 
county has a population of 36,093. On 
the other hand, Senatorial District num- 
ber sixteen containing wards one, and 
two of Manchester has a population of 
8,924. Yet both of these districts have 
one state senator. Senatorial district 
number eighteen composed of wards 
five, six, eight, nine and ten of the city 
of Manchester thas a population of 
33,640. It too has one senator. This 
program of discriminating against the 
districts with a large population can- 
not be harmonized with the principle 
of representation by the people. 

Under conditions in New Hamp- 
shire, this plan works an injustice. If 
the cross section of the social and eco- 
nomic life was the same in all parts 
of the state there would be little need 
for change. A cursory examination, 
however, shows that such is not the 
case. An industrial group, an agricul- 
tural element, a small class of large 
property holders, and many other groups 
comprise the population of the state. 

The system of representation in the 
State Senate works to the disadvantage 
of those elements in the population with 
small property interests. They are 
under-represented. The districts with 
large material possessions obtain a 
weight in legislation in excess of their 
numerical strength. This situation in- 
tensified by the recent shifting of pop- 
ulation is a bigger factor in the deter- 
mination of the complexion of the State 
Senate than votes. This is true in New 
Hampshire because it is a two-party 
state. 

In the election of 1922, the majority 
party secured but one-third of the 




















REPRESENTATION IN THE STATE SENATE 


seats in that body. In the recent Nov- 
ember elections, the party whose can- 
didates polled about three-fifths of the 
vote obtained nineteen of the twenty- 
four seats. These results verify the 
conclusion that one majority becomes 
in fact a minority, while another ma- 
jority attains a preponderance in legis- 
lation not warranted by the mandate of 
the people. 

The principle contended for here was 
affirmed long ago by General Sullivan 
a distinguished son of New Hampshire 
in a letter to Weare under date of 
December 11, 1775. He wrote “that no 
danger can arise to a state from giving 
the poeple a free or full voice in their 
own government.” A “full and free 
voice” is not now given in the State 
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Senatorial elections. 

From the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire soon to convene, this problem de- 
serves a sympathetic consideration. 
The state constitution will not permit 
a complete reform. Yet a redistricting 
taking cognizance of the shifting of 
population will better conditions, if 
there is the will to rectify injustice. 

This is not a partisan question. The 
present system offers an electoral plan 
with the trappings of eighteenth century 
authority. The alternative is represen- 
tation more responsive to the popular 
will. In this task, all true citizens will 
place above party, principle, and above 
expediency, courage. They will see 
the welfare of New Hampshire steadi- 
ly, and see it whole. 





THE WOOD THRUSH 


By GrRAcE STUART ORCUTT 


I heard a call like an organ note; 

Ringing and weird and sweet; 

And I stopped right short in the woodland path 
With lagging, hesitant feet. 


_And creepy things went down my spine, 
And a thrill went up to my brain; 

And I listened hard in the solitude, 

But I listened, alas, in vain,— 


For the moments came and the moments went, 
Yet the wild refrain came not; 
But it in my heart was carried away, 


And never can be forgot. 








THE LEGION AND THE CHILD 
LABOR AMENDMENT 


Epitor GRANITE MONTHLY: 
DEAR SIR: 


Having read the enclosed clipping 
in our weekly paper, | wish to express 
my ideas on this subject as well as I 
may. 

Such a statement as this, is issued 
without authority from the American 
Legion as a whole, and is simply an 
expression of the political views of the 
person or persons issuing it; that it 
is ill advised and not in keeping with 
the motives and ideals that govern the 
New Hampshire Department of the 
Legion as a whole; and that is a re- 
gretable mistake that should be public- 
ly corrected. 

Owing to the necessity for earning 
a livelihood for myself and family I 
have been unable to attend all the 
conventions at the Weirs, or any of the 
National Conventions; but I have en- 
deavored to keep in touch with all of 
the proceedings, and I believe the fol- 
lowing to be facts: 

The National Organization of the 
American Legion, with which the State 
Organizations, under the Constitution 
through which they exist, must not con- 
flict ;—is unequivocally committed to a 
definite Child Welfare program. 

At the last Weirs’ Convention, I am 
told, the Child Welfare Committee of 
the State Legion Convention, spon- 
sored a resolution supporting any leg- 
islation regulating for their benefit the 
labor of children in industry. 

The assembled convention, by 
whom the Executive Committee and 
all Officers of the State Department 


are elected, and whose actions and 
rulings they are sworn to carry out 
and enforce, unanimously passed this 
resolution. 

Now if my information is correct, 
and I believe it is——how can any Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or any officer or 
individual representing the New 
Hampshire Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion, repudiate the unanimous 
action of. the State Convention? It 
can’t be done. 

The political aspects of the question 
I do not wish to enter into, but because 
the welfare and protection of some of 
our children is exactly as important as 
the Americanization of some of our 
foreigners. The American Legion is in 
my opinion doing exactly right in en- 
dorsing legislation favoring the enact- 
ment of a national Child Labor Law. 


A. LEGIONNAIRE. 


Legion Won’t Enter Labor 


Contest 


Frank N. Sawyer, deputy adjutant 
of the American Legion, issued a 
statement in which decision was given 
that executive committees of the New 
Hampshire Legion will take no defi- 
nite action regarding the child labor 
amendment. 

At the Weirs, last summer, the Le- 
gion went on record in favor of the 
amendment. It is believed Legion au- 
thorities here regard the issue as a 
“political football” and that therefore 
the decision against the bill has been 
given. 
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Clippings From the State Press 


Fox Ranch Incorporated 


Articles 


of incorporation, carrying 
the name of “Granite State Fox 
Ranch, Inc.,” were recently filed in 


the Secretary of State’s office by W. E. 
Dawson of South Cornish, and some 
business men of Claremont, who have 
become associated with him. Mr. Daw- 
son came here about a year ago from 
Prince Edward Island and _ establish- 
ed the present ranch in South Corn- 
ish. The climate has been found 
ideal for producing fine pelts. Mr. 
Dawson has decided to enlarge the ranch 
and increase the production as much as 
possible. 


The production of silver black fox 
furs, which cannot be _ imitated, is 
rapidly becoming a _ permanent in- 
dustry in the United States and Can- 
ada. All furs are gradually becom- 
ing extinct, and more and more must 
be produced in captivity. Last year 
the United States imported over 40 
million dollars more of furs than it 
exported. So serious has the fur 
shortage become that the U. & De- 


partment of Agriculture has created 
a special department to study furs 
and fur farming, especially the in- 


dustry of Silvers, and to give the in- 
dustry every aid possible. Ranches 
are being gradually started in various 
parts of the Northern U. S., and al- 


ready invested. 


several millions are 
the newness of 
the industry and the immense demand 


for furs both in the United States and 


However, because of 


abroad, Mr. Dawson states it will be 
years before there will be an _ over 
production, 


There has been great local interest 
in the business this summer and thou- 
sands have visited the 
the foxes. 


ranch to see 


Mr. Dawson is now in Can- 


ada selecting additional stock, which 
he will bring back with him. 
—Republican Champion 


A State Police 


Most of our state exchanges, we find, 
favor editorially the establishment of a 
state police force by the next legislature. 
The well known arguments in favor of 
such action have been emphasized dur- 
ing this present year by the number of 
murders and other serious crimes which 
have been committed in our rural dis- 
tricts and by the increased chorus of 
complaint as to ravages made by thieves 
and trespassers travelling by automo- 
bile. The age of the motor presents 
new and difficult problems to those who 
are charged with the prevention and 
punishment of crime. Supporters of a 
state police system say it will help to 
solve these problems to a great extent. 

Opposition to the establishment of a 
state police force is based upon its ex- 
pense; its addition of another depart- 
ment or bureau to our already sufficient- 
ly complicated machine of state govern- 
ment; and the fear on the part of or- 
ganized labor that the proposed force 
would develop into a constabulary used 
for purposes of intimidation in time of 
strikes and lockouts. 

Why we mention the subject once 
more at this time is because the Nashua 
Telegraph has a new plan to suggest on 
this line. It says: “An economical, 
practical and presumably feasible line of 
progress toward a state police system 
would be to load upon the sheriffs of 
the several counties a greater respon- 
sibility in the matter of police work of 
the state, to have their deputies a real 
constabulary rather than largely engag- 
ed in the pursuit of process serving in 
civil actions, increasing their number if 
necessary and qeuipping them with the 
necessary tools of the police profession 
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from motorbikes and flivvers down to 
a constable’s badge, and having them 
take over responsibility for various 
other activities which the state is en- 
gaged in: highway, patrol, fire warden, 
fish and game warden work, and so on.” 
We can see the immediate advan- 
tage of this plan in that it could be put 
into operation more quickly and with 
less initial expense than any other on 
this line. The chief objection which 
occurs to us on first consideration is 
that the sheriffs of the state are elected 
every two.years and the temptation for 
them to use their new and _ increased 
power in a political way would be 

great. 
—Concord Monitor Patriot 


Concord Kiwanians say President 
Hetzel makes out a good case for 
his state institution at Durham. 

—Concord Monitor Patriot 


President R. D. Hetzel of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire was sig- 
nally honored this year at the an- 
nual convention of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges which re- 
cently closed at Washington, D. C., 
by being elected to the all-important 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. This committee is charged with 
the formulation of policies and 'pro- 
cedure for the association and rep- 
resents the several colleges and ex- 
periment stations in their relation to 
the federal departments. It is also 
responsible for all federal legislation 
relative to the interests of the asso- 
ciation. The election is for a period of 
five years. 


—New Hampshire Items 
Before the election some _ people 
went around crying, “Coolidge and 
Chaos.”—N. H. Republican Statesman. 
Oh, no, the cry was, “Coolidge or 
Chaos,” and the people decided over- 

whelmingly to take Coolidge. 
—Rochester Courier 
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Shall our spruce trees 
Christmas? is a question which in- 
terests many a man who lives in 
northern New England. The _ spruce 
tree is of low growth, and it takes 
many years to bring it to marketable 
condition as lumber. But when it 
attains that size it is valuable, mot 
cnly for building purposes, but for 
the paper makers. The statement is 
made, and we have no reason to doubt 
it, that lumber in this country is 
growing only about one fourth as fast 
as it is being used. This will bring a 
great scarcity within the life of many 
of us. The small spruce tree is ideal 
for Christmas festivities, but it takes 
ten or more years to make a not very 
large tree, and the money received 
for it is hardly commensurate with 
the value of the land on which it 
grows and of the probability of lum- 
ber in the future. It would seem that 
some other device could take the 
place of the tree at the holiday sea- 
son, and in that way this valuable lum- 
ber be saved for future generations. 

—Franklin Journal Transcript 


be cut for 


According to the Thrift Magazine, 
more than 48 per cent of the total power 
used in this country in 1869 for manu- 
facturing purposes was supplied by 
water power, whereas of the 30 million 
horse power developed by power plants 
to-day for manufacturing purposes only 
six per cent is produced from water 
power. What a great saving in coal 
would be effected if the potential 54 
million horse power from all water 
sources in this country could be har- 
nessed into the service of mankind! 

—Somersworth Free Press 


Next to the Bible the best circu- 
lated book in America is the  tele- 
phone directory. Never mention- 
ed as “A Best Seller,” 25,000,000 
copies of the American telephone 
directory are published and _ circu- 
lated each year. A telephone dol- 
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lar is expended thus: Rents, 3 cents, 
taxes, 10 cents; miscellaneous, 11 cents; 
material, 15 cents; wages, 61 cents. 
Few other great industries show so 
large a proportion of their earnings ex- 
pended for either wages or taxes. Net 
plant additions to the Bell System in 
1923 required $240,000,000. 
—Hullsborough Messenger 


The action in relation to Senators 
LaFollette, Ladd, Brookhart and Fraz- 
ier, taken at a conference of Republi- 
cans in the United States Senate, ought 
to be very gratifying to Republicans 
generally throughout the country. Those 
four insurgent senators have done all 
they possibly could to weaken and 
injure the party, and they have no 
claim whatever upon further Republican 
confidence, privileges or honors. 

—Somersworth Free Press 


Carrying dogs on the running-board 
of an automobile results in many dogs 
being killed by falling off or being 
thrown off, and killed or maimed, and 
many are lost on the highways. The 
Oregon State Humane Society has pre- 
pared and will present a law to protect 
dogs carried in this way. 

It is called an act regulating and 
prohibiting carrying dogs on automo- 
biles and provides that it shall be un- 
lawful to carry a dog upon the hood, 
fender, running board or other exter- 
nal part of any automobile unless the 
same shall be protected by a frame 
work, carrier, or other device sufficient 
to keep any such animal from falling 
from the automobile. Suitable penal- 
ty is provided. 

. —Milford Cabinet 





Banner Football Team 


With seven victories and only two 
defeats the University of New Hamp- 
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shire football team, which — brought 
its season to a close on November 22, 
has amassed a total pf 213 ‘points 
against its opponents’ 49. The Blue 
and White won from Colby, Norwich, 
Rhode Island, Tufts, Lowell Textile, 
Maine and Bates, and was defeated 
by Connecticut 6-3 and by Brown 
21-0. Connecticut had this year one 
of the best teams in its history and 
Brown was able to beat Harvard. 

New Hampshire State News Items 





It looks as if Hon. Charles W. 
Tobey would be the next president 
of the New Hampshire senate, a 
place for which he is unusually well 
fitted. He has had extensive legisla- 
tive experience and has been speaker 
of the house. He is a _ Republican 
with liberal views and an_ especially 
effective public speaker. His address 
here a few months ago before a 
men’s club of one of our churches is 
still remembered with great pleasure. 


—Fochester Courier 


Why all this commotion over the 
expulsion of LaFollette and his fol- 
lowers from the Republican councils 
in the United States senate? It is 
not a case of bolting the party at 
election because of unfit nominations 
made. There are times, we believe, 
when it is justifiable to bolt. But 
Senator LaFollette and his associates 
are in their beliefs diametrically op- 
posed to Republican principles. Wheth- 
er they are right or wrong, it is per- 
fectly clear that they are not Repub- 
licans and there is, therefore, no reason 
why they should enter Republican cau- 
cuses or be recognized as Republicans. 
This is nothing but plain common sense 
and not a punishment, as so many seem 
to regard it. 

—Rochester Courser. 
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Governor—John G. Winant, Concord. 


Councilor—1. John A. Edgerly, Tuftonboro; 2. John A. Hammond, Gilford; 3. 
Arthur E. Moreau, Manchester; 4. Samuel A. Lovejoy, Milford; 5. Jesse M. Barton, 
Newport. 


Senator—1. Charles S. Chandler, Gorham; 2. William D. Rudd, Franconia; 3. 
James C. MacLeod, Littleton; 4. Charles B. Hoyt, Sandwich; 5. Arthur P, Fairfield, 
Hanover; 6. Frank P. Tilton, Laconia; 7, Frank L, Gerrish, Boscawen; 8. Hartley 
L. Brooks, Claremont; 9. Frederick I. Blackwood, Concord; 10. Harry D. Hopkins, 
Keene; 11. William Weston, Marlborough; 12. Charles W. Tobey, Temple; 13. Hemry 
A. Lagasse, Nashua; 14. Perham Parker, Bedford; 15. Hamilton A. Kendall, Concord; 
16. James E. Dodge, Manchester; 17. Arthur P, Morrill, Manchester; 18. William G. 
McCarthy, Manchester; 19. Omar Janelle, Manchester; 20. Guy E. Chesley, Roches- 
ter; 21. George H. Yeaton, Rollinsford; 22. Edmund R. Angell, Derry; 23. Levi S. 
Bartlett, Kingston; 24. Samuel T. Ladd, Portsmouth. 


REPRESENTATIVES-ELECT 1924 





Acworth Not entitled 
Albany (Pequaket) Archie Nickerson R and D 
Alexandria Arthur H. Drury D 
Allenstown (Suncook) George H. Desroche D 
Alstead Benjamin H. Bragg R 
Alton Joseph A. Mooney R and D 
Amherst Geo. W. Putnam R 
Andover (East) Marcia F. Hilton (Mrs.) R 
Antrim Chas. F. Downes R 
Ashland Edward P. Colby R 
Atkinson Nellie J. Page R 
Auburn Fred H, Hall R and D 
Barnstead John O. Emerson D 
Barrington Flavius J. Berry D 
Bartlett Lucius Hamlin R 
Bath (West) Chas. L, Woolson R 
Bedford Wm. S. Manning R 
Belmont Clayton Bryant D 
Bennington Henry W. Wilson R 
Berlin 
Ward 1 Margaret H. Barden D 
Ovide J. Coulombe D 
James J. Kailey D 
Oliver T. Keenan .D 
Ward 2 Joseph T. Hennessey D 
Virginia P. Lunderville D 
Robert W. Pingree D 
George Duval D 
Ward 3 Marie G. Chapman R 
Otto J. A. Dahl R 
Albion C, Streeter R 
Ward 4 Jennie Fortier D 
Geo. E. Hutchins D and R 
Wilfred J. LePage D 
Benton Not entitled 
Bethlehem John G. M. Glessner R 
Boscawen John T. Moore R 
Bow (Concord) Willoughby A. Colby R 
Bradford Edwin H, Dodge R 
Brentwood Fred Rand R 
Bridgewater Alba H. Carpenter D 
Bristol Chas. S. Collins R 
Brookfield Not entitled 
Brookline Eldorus C. Fessenden D 
Campton Edward H. Cook R 
Canaan Frank A. Martin R 
Candia George H. McDuffee R 
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Canterbury 
Carroll 

Center Harbor 
Charlestown 
Chatham 
Chester 
Chesterfield 
Chichester 
Claremont 


Clarksville 
Colebrook 


Columbia 
Concord 
Ward 1 (Penacook) 


Ward 2 (E. Concord) 
Ward 3 (W. Concord) 
Ward 4 


Ward 5 


Ward 6 


Ward 7 


Ward 8 
Ward 9 


Conway (North) 


Cornish (Flat) 
Croydon 

Dalton 

Danbury 

Danville 

Deerfield (Gossville) 
Deering 

Derry 


Dorchester 
Dover 
Ward 1 


Ward 2 


Ward 3 
Ward 4 


Ward 5 
Dublin 
Dummer 
Dunbarton (Goffstown) 
Durham 


George H. Gale 
Not entitled 

Not entitled 

James W. Davidson 
Madison O. Charles 
Wm. T. Owen 

Alba A. Farr 
Harry S. Kelley 
Chas. W, Barney 
Fred W. Boardway 
Hugh Deming 

Rev. Clarence B. Etsler 
Adelbert M. Nichols 
Martin Pederson 
Geo. C. Warner 
Geo, H. Wood 
John C. Hurlburt 
Louis Ramsey 

Fred B. Thompson 
Allen E. Gray 


George T. Kenney 
John H. Rolfe 
Wesley O. Field 
Henry E. Chamberlain 
Fred S. Pendleton 
Harry M. Cheney 
Wm. B. McInnis 
George A. Foster 
Ralph H. George 
Roy E. Marston 
Geo. H. Nash 

Fay F. Russell 

Chas. E. Staniels 
Clarence O. Emerson 
Clarence O, Philbrick 
Edward D. Toland 
William A. Lee 

Wm. J. Ahern 
Timothy J. Sullivan 
Wm. A. Currier 

Rev. Henry Rees Jones 
Wm. Williamson 
Rev. Fred’k. J. Franklyn 
Not entitied 

Ernest E. Whitcomb 
Not entitled 

Allan L. Huntington 
Alton F, Shores 
Chester P. McNally 
Chas. Sumner Adams 
Oliver H. Hepworth 
Wm. T. Morse 
Everett R. Rutter 
Not entitled 


Frank P, Brown 
Harry R. Smith 
Chas. A. Cloutman 
John Cornell 

Georgia E. Worcester 
Frank F. Fernald 
Thomas W. Webb 
Robert H. Fish 
Henry E, Perry 
Lewis A. Scruton 
Edward Durnin 
Arthur T. Appleton 
Ernest C. Stiles 

Iru M. Waite 

James S. Chamberlin 


R and D 


OUURRAAAAAAAAAAAAOUD AAROAAD BAAADOUAAGA 


WDAAASAA OD ADAH 


WDHAADRDOAAAADAADAAS 


and R 


21 Pleasant St. 
22 Summer St. 


65 So. Main St. 
64 Franklin St. 
13 Albin St. 


11 Nelson St. 
229 Washington 


and D 
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East Kingston 
Easton 

Eaton 
Effingham 
Ellsworth 
Enfield 

Epping 

Epsom 

Errol 

Exeter 


Farmington 


Fitzwilliam 
Francestown 
Franconia 
Franklin 
Ward 1 
Ward 2 


Ward 3 


Freedom 
Fremont 
Gilford 
Gilmanton 
Gilsum 
Goffstown 


Gorham 


Goshen 
Grafton 
Grantham 
Greenfield 
Greenland 
Greenville 
Groton 
Hampstead 
Hampton 
Hampton Falls 
Hancock 
Hanover 


Harrisville 
Hart’s Location 
Haverhill 


Hebron 
Henniker 
Hill 
Hillsboro 


Hinsdale 
Holderness 
Hollis 
Hooksett 


Hopkinton 
Hudson 


Jackson 
Jaffrey (East) 


Jefferson 
Keene 
Ward 1 
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Not entitled 
Helen J. Young 
Not entitled 
Richard Dearborn 
Not entitled 

Val M. Hardy 
James R. Wright 
Fred W. Yeaton 
Not entitled 
James W. Bixler 
Harry Merrill 
Herman L. Smith 
Marcus J. Woodrow 
Frank A. Adams — 
Frank J. Smith 
Arthur E. Stone 
Not entitled 

Not entitled 


Frank N, Parsons 
Francis T. Douphinett 
Edmond J. Garneau 
Geo. H. Bartlett 
Elmer D. Kelley 
Almon R. Bennett 
Lyman S. Hooke 
Maurice W. Sawyer 
Jeremiah W. Sanborn 
Not entitled 

Harry F. Colburn 
Albert S. Tirrell 
Joseph O. George 
William H. Morrison 
Geo. F. Crane 

John M. Phillips 
Dellivan D. Thornton 
Geo. S. Burnham 
Elmer D. Moulton 
Edward Pelletier, Jr. 
Not entitled 

Adin S. Little 

Harry D. Munsey 
Arthur W. Brown 
Chas. H. Dutton 
Chas. A. Holden 
James P. Richardson 
Edward A. Faulkner 
Not entitled 

Pardon W. Allen 
Clarence L, Bailey 
Dick E. Burns 

John Wentworth 
Wm. C. Goss 

Not entitled 

Chas. F. Butler 

John S. Childs 

Chas. H, H. Langille 
Harold A. Webster 
Chas. P. Brown 
Samuel Head 

Alfred Lafond Ist 
Horace J. Davis 
Henry C. Brown 
Chas. C, Leslie 
Dean W. Davis 

Geo. H. Duncan 
Albert E. Knight 
Wm. A. Crawford 


Wm, J. Callahan 


Wann WAD AOD A DO 
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and D 
and D 


and D 


and R 


and R 


Pike 


Woodsville 


and D 


Contoocook 

















Ward 2 
Ward 3 


Ward 4 
Ward 5 


Kensington 

Kingston 

Laconia 
Ward 1 
Ward 2 


Ward 3 
Ward 4 


Ward 5 
Ward 6 
Lancaster 


Landaft 
Langdon 
Lebanon 


Lee 
Lempster 
Lincoln 
Lisbon 


Litchfield 
Littleton 


Livermore 
Londonderry 
Loudon 
Lyman 
Lyme 
Lyndeboro 
Madbury 
Madison 
Manchester 
Ward 1 


Ward 2 


Ward 3 


Ward 4 


Ward 5 


Geo. E. Newman 
Herman C. Rice 
Austin H. Reed 
Carlos L. Seavey 
Leston M. Barrett 
Cameron M. Empey 
Wilder F, Gates 
Lewis S. King 
Geo. F. T. Trask 
Arthur G. Wadleigh 
George B. Stevens 


Chas. M. Corliss 
Alfred W. Simoneau 
Alfred L. Guay 
Elmer E. Tilton 
John H. Merrill 
Henry H. Thompson 
Clarence L. Follansbee 
Ralph H, Smith 
Laurence B. Holt 
John G. Quimby 
Seldon C. Howe 
Wm. H. Leith 
Chas. M. Gale 
William Hall 
Harold W. Bourlet 
Chas. B. Drake 
Dan O. Eaton 
Curtis W. Hyde 
Chas. B. Ross 

Not entitled 

Not entitled 

Wm. A, Lynch 
Geo. M. Goudie 
Geo. C. Morgan 
John A. Reid 
Hiram A. Currier 
Orrin W. Hunkins 
John F. Lytle 

Fred E. Richardson 
Katherine Donahue 
Wallace P. Mack 
Frank B. Kenney 
Not entitled 

Geo. W. Barnes 
Not entitled 

Wm. H. Knox 
Walter Kennett 


Harry B. Cilley 
John P. Cronan 
Clinton W. Jackson 
Oscar F. Bartlett 
Wilson F| Higgins 
Alfred G. Miles 
Augusta Pillsbury 
Effie E, Yantis 
Harry W. Bergholtz 
Albert O. Brown 
Frank W. Garland 
Fred T. Irwin 

Dr. Zatae L. Straw 
Rev. Percy W. Caswell 
Frank H. Challis 
Fred D. Pierce 
John L. Wade 
James A. Broderick 
Michael J. Collins 
Patrick J. Creighton 
Andrew W. Harlan 


DAD DUAAAAAAAAAOOD DAAAOAAAAAAA 
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26 Howard St. 


The Weirs 


Lakeport 


and D 


Dover, RFD. 6 


35 Carpenter St. 


995 
250 
119 
781 
703 
266 


Union St. 
Harrison 
Myrtle St. 
Union St. 
Pine St. 
Harrison 


26 Arlington 
Amoskeag Bank 
28 Lyndon St. 


295 
297 
496 
296 
274 
103 
181 
133 


Pearl St. 
Orange St. 
Hall St. 
Manchester 
Laurel St. 
Hubbard St. 
Grove St. 
Spruce St. 


91 Laurel St. 
173 Cedar St. 
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Ward 6 


Ward 7 


Ward 8 


Ward 9 


Ward 10 


Ward 11 


Ward 12 


Ward 13 


Marlboro 

Marlow 

Mason 

Meredith 

Merrimack 
(Reed’s Ferry) 

Middleton 

Milan 

Milford 


Milton 
Monroe 

Mont Vernon 
Moultonboro 


Nashua 
Ward 1 


Ward 2 
Ward 3 
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Thomas J. Horan 
James S. Jennings 
Frank P. Laughlin 
Dennis F. Mahoney 
Michael J. McNulty 
Dennis F. Quinn 
Michael T. Burke 
Abraham R, Callaghan 
Chas. S. Currier 
Nelson W. Paige 
John W. Todd 
Arthur H. Wiggin 
Thomas A. Carr 
Francis A. Foye 
Jeremiah B. Healy, Jr. 
Thomas J. McGuigan 
Bernard T. McLaughlin 
John J. Sheehan 
Joseph Chevrette 
Edward M. Donahue 
Michael S. Donnelly 
Chas. H. Morin 
Albert H. Nettel 
Lawrence A. O’Connor 
Geo. H. Adams 
Valentine McBride 
Robert J. Orr 
Timothy S. Quirk 
Harry E. Curtis 
Harry C. Jones 

Fred G, Wenzel 
Edward Burke 
Richard F. Cremen 
John F. Joyce 

Alexis J. McDonnell 
Geo. E. Roukey 
Arthur P. Bisson 
Wm. H. Guevin 
George Ilamel 

Alfred T. Maynard 
Alphonse J. Roy 
Arthur H, St. Germain 
Wm. G. Chevrette 
Arthur L. Cote 
Alfred E. Fortin 
Pierre Gauthier 

Jos. W. Remillard 
Walter E. Buckminster 
Not entitled 
Alexander McLean 
Claude M. Calvert 


Harry Watkins 

Not entitled 

Levater A. Bickford 
Emory D. Heald 
Geo. A. McIntyre 
Chas. W. Robinson 
Seth F. Dawson, Jr. 
Homer S. Smith 
Harry G. Blood 
Geo. A. Blanchard 


Eliot A. Carter 
Roscoe S. Milliken 
Ovid F, Winslow 
Chas. R. Blake 
Arthur L. Hammar 
Joseph Boilard, Jr. 
John B. Lesage 
John J. Vigneault 
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138 Auburn St. 
21 Laurel St. 
69 Cedar St. 
121 Pine St. 
177 Green St. 
189 Green St. 
982 Hanover St. 
Proctor Road 
346 Lake Ave. 
20 Salisbury St. 
334 Spruce St. 
256 Valley St. 
260 Cedar St. 
232 Central St. 
414 Cedar St. 
293 Bell St. 

231 Spruce St. 
430 Auburn St. 
740 Harvard St. 
1 Calef Rd. 
267 Willow St. 
815 Somerville 
2956 Brown Ave. 
27 Elm St. 

603 Canal St. 
43 W. Bridge 
35 W. Bridge 
131 Middle St. 
95 Carroll St. 
106 William St. 
117 Bowman St. 
53 Walker St. 
44 West St. 
459 Granite 
123 Parker 

34 Parker 

11 Wayne St. 
217 Cartier 

132 McGregor 
35 Bartlett 
228 Cartier 

367 Thornton 
398 Coolidge Ave. 
520 Hevey St. 
375 Kelley 

22 Laurel 

525 Dubuque 


and D 


and R 
and D 


Elliot St. 
86 Concord 
6 Stark St. 


36 Cross St. 
78 Canal St. 
139 Tolles St. 
8 Linden St. 
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Ward 4 


Ward 5 
Ward 6 
Ward 7 


Ward 8 


Ward 9 


Nelson 

New Boston 
Newbury 
Newcastle 
New Durham 
Newfields 
New Hampton 
Newington 
New Ipswich 
New London 
Newmarket 


Newport 


Newton 
Northfield 
North Hampton 
Northumberland 


Northwood 
Nottingham 
Orange 
Orford 
Ossipee 
Pelham 
Pembroke 


Peterboro 


Piermont 
Pittsburg 
Pittsfield 


Plainfield 
Plaistow 
Plymouth 


Portsmouth 
Ward 1 


Ward 2 


Ward 3 


Ward 4 

Ward 5 
Randolph 
Raymond 
Richmond (Winchester) 
Rindge (East) 
Rochester 


John L. Spillane 
David F. Sullivan 
Edward Sullivan 
Benj. C. Hanscom 
Robert J. Doyle 
Delium !. LaPointe 
John J. Lyons 
Auguste W. Bourque 
Kevin B. Dwyer 
Victoria M. Langlois 
Geo. J. O'Neil 
Dolphis Chasse 
Wilfred Dionne 
Alfred F. Girouard 
Geo. A. Shea 
Harry R. Green 
Christopher H. Coleman 
Not entitled 

James W. Pridham 
Walter H. Miller 
Not entitled 

Harry S. Flanders 
Cyrus Frink 

Robert B. Walker 
Herbert B. Swett 
Thomas J. Connelly 
Thomas J. Filion 
Ludger Rondeau 
John R. Kelley 
Geo. E, Lewis 
Robert T. Martin 
Hayden EF. Cheney 
Herbert A. Dolley 
Geo. W. ‘Sennett 
Merton S. Fogarty 
Wm, F. Rowden 
John F. Merrill 
Arthur W. McDaniel 
Harry A. Ford 
Olin N. Renfrew 
Newell P. Sias 
Forest E. Kelley 
Stephen E. Bates 
Raoul L. Perreault 
Geo. E. Clement 
Arthur P. Smith 
Earl V. Howard 
Geo. W. Hawes 
Carroll M, Paige 
Victor E, Trace 
Geo. C. Barton 
Fred P. Hill 
Ernest L. Bell, Jr. 
Albert F. Burtt 


Curtis O. Layton 
Charles E, Lewis 
Harry PR. Palfrey 
Fred V. Hett 

Wm. A. Hodgdon 
Harold A. Littlefield 
Geo. A, Wood 
Thomas F. McDermott 
Patrick !. Reardon 
Chas. W. Humphreys 
Patrick FE, Kane 

Not entitled 

Edward F. Cram 
Leason Martin 

Ralph H. White 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
R 
R 


R 
D 
D 
D 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
D 
D 
R 
R 
R 
D 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
D 
R 
R 
R 
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n 


a. A 
Aan 


9 Beech 


6 Faxon St. 


58 Tyler St. 


72 Harbor Ave, 
3 West Allis St. 


1 Perry Ave. 


and D Munsonville 


and D 


Groveton 
” 


Suncook 


and D 


Meriden 
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Ward 1 
Ward 2 
Ward 3 
Ward 4 


Ward 5 
Ward 6 


Rollinsford 
Roxbury 
Rumney 

Rye 

Salem (Depot) 


Salisbury 
Sanbornton 
Sandown 
Sandwich 
Seabrook 
Sharon 
Shelburne 
Somersworth 
Ward 1 
Ward 2 
Ward 3 
Ward 4 


Ward 5 
South Hampton 
Springfield 
Stark 
Stewartstown (West) 
Stoddard 
Strafford 
Stratford (North) 
Stratham 
Sullivan 
Sunapee 
Surry 
Sutton (North) 
Swanzey 
Tamworth 
Tilton 


Troy 
Tuftonboro 
Unity 
Wakefield 
Walpole 


Warner 

Warren 

Washington 

Waterville 

Weare 

Webster 

Wentworth 
Wentworth’s Location 
Westmoreland 
Whitefield 


Wilmot 
Wilton 
Winchester 


Windham (Junction) 
Windsor 
Wolfeboro 


Woodstock 
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Elihu A. Corson 
Geo. M. Garland 
Harry H. Meader 
Adelard G. Gelinas 
Frederic E. Small 
Chas. W. Wentworth 
Harry E. Bickford 
Ralph F. Seavey 
Geo. W. Nutter 

Not entitled 

John B. Foster 
Thomas H, Perkins 
Wallace W. Cole 
Frank D. Wilson 
Not entitled 

Carl E. Hanson 

Not entitled 

Jos. 
Levi D. Collins 
Not entitled 
Not entitled 


Amedee Cote 
Maurice J. Berry 
Wilfred F, Willett 
John J. Loughlin 
Wm. Perron 
Joseph O. Paquette 
Charles L. Phillips 
Justin E. Nichols 
Chas. A. Cole 
David A, Hutchinson 
Not entitled 

Albert H. Brown 
John C. Hutchins 
Fred L. Jewell 
Frank L. Rawson 
Dura A. Chase 
Not entitled 
Rodman W. Seymour 
Milan A. Dickinson 
Frank A. Whiting 
Hiram R. Blanchard 
Osborn J. Smith 
Edwin Smith 
Ernest M. Hunter 
Lyman R. Walker 
Ansel N. Sanborn 
Timothy H. Bowen 
William J. King 
Arthur G,. Fish 
Henry E. Weeks 
Not entitled 

Not entitled 

Frank Tucker 
Joseph H. Noyes 
George W. Gove 
Not entitled 

Fred D. Johnson 
Enos H. Jordan 
Wm. H. Young 
Imogene V. Emons 
Harvey W. Frye 
Henry T. Coombs 
John H. Dickinson 
Rufus H. Bailey 
Not entitled 

Frank W. Hale 
Harold H, Hart 
Harry D. Sawyer 


Randolph Coolidge, Jr. 
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(Gonic) 
14 McKinley St. 
Salmon Falls 


and D 


and D 
and D 


and D 


and R 


and R 


and D 
and D 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


and D 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By EpitH GILLETT WHITTEN 


New Hampshire, Oh! New Hampshire, 
How my heart with feeling thrills, 

Near to tears as exultation, 

As again I see thy Hills. 

Scenes of youth and filled with mem’ries, 
Changes sad from days gone by— 

Dear ones in the church-yard sleeping 
Tears, unbidden, fill our eyes. 


New Hampshire, Oh! New Hampshire, 
Oh, those granite peaks of thine, 
Everlasting, staunch, and noble, 

Rising there in shade or shine, 
Comforting my heart in sadness, 

Unto them “I lift mine eyes,” 
Emblems of Eternal gladness, 

Lift my soul toward the skies. 


New Hampshire, Oh! New Hampshire, 
Thy rocky guardians, they, 

Walls of strength around thy valleys 
Thru dark night and sunny day. 

On the leafy veils of Spring-time 
Bright in autumn’s red and geld, 
Strong in icy winds of winter, 

They have been from Ages oid. 


New Hampshire, Oh! New Hampshire, 
When we absent are from thee, 
Pictures to our mind returning 

Tihiose familiar heights we see, 
Standing in the mists of morning— 
And the sunset’s glorious flame. 

With the cloud shades coming-going, 
Ever changing, yet the same. 


New Hampshire, Oh! New Hampshire, 
How we love those vales of thine, 

With their grain-fields checkered over, 
Bordered round with hills of pine. 
Thy clear brooklets running over 
Stony beds thru wood and lea, 

Tity blue lakes,—as bits of Heaven,— 
The Great Spirit’s smile did see. 


New Hampshire, Oh! New Hampshire, 
Thru the changes of the years 

As we travel on Life's path-way, 
With the gladness, or the fears. 
Where soe’er the Fates may lead us, 
Under clouded skies, or blue, 

To the Granite State,—the fairest, 
Shall our hearts be ever true. 











HISTORY 


of the Town of Sullivan, New Hampshire 





The exhaustive work entitled, “History of the Town of Sullivan, New 
Hampshire,” two volumes of over eight hundred pages each, from the set- 
tlement of the town in 1777 to 1917, by the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D.; and nearly completed at the time of his death, has been published 
by his estate and is now on sale, price $16.00 for two volumes, post paid: 


The work has been in preparation for more than thirty years. It gives 
comprehensive genealogies and family histories of all who have lived in 
Sullivan and descendents since the settlement of the town; vital statistics, 
educational, cemetery, church and town records, transfers of real estate and 
a map delineating ranges and old roads, with residents carefully numbered, 
taken from actual surveys made for this work, its accuracy being un- 
usual in a history. 


At the time of the author’s death in 1917, there were 1388 pages al- 
ready in print and much of the manuscript for its completion already care- 
fully prepared. The finishing and indexing has been done by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a lady of much experience in genealogical work; the print- 
ing by the Sentinel Publishing Company of Keene, the binding by Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston, Mass., and the work copyrighted (Sept. 22, 1921) 
by the estate of Dr. Seward by J. Fred Whitcomb, executor of his will. 


The History is bound in dark green, full record buckram, No. 42, 
stamped title, in gold, on shelf back and cover with blind line on front 
cover. The size of the volumes are 6 by 9 inches, 2 inches thick, and they 
contain 6 illustrations and 40 plates. 


Volume I is historical and devoted to family histories, telling in an en- 
tertaining manner from whence each settler came to Sullivan and their 
abodes and other facts concerning them and valuable records in minute 
detail. 


Volume IJ is entirely devoted to family histories, carefully prepared 
and containing a vast amount of useful information for the historian, 
genealogist and Sullivan’s sons and daughters and their descendents, now 
living in all parts of the country, the genealogies, in many instances, tracing 
the family back to the emigrant ancestor. 

The index to the second volume alone comprises 110 pages of three 
columns each, containing over twenty thousand names. Reviewed by the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record and the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Sales to State Libraries, Genealogical Societies and individuals have 
brought to Mr. Whitcomb, the executor, unsolicited letters of appreciation 
of this great work. Send orders to 


J. FRED WHITCOMB, Ex’. 
45 Central Square, Keene, N H. 
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